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Advertising accomplishes such wonderful results 
in the business world that it is not strange, perhaps, 
that some intelligent men should get incorrect ideas of 
its nature and what it will do. 


Some seem to regard it as a sort of slot machine in 
which money may be deposited with one hand while 
the result is promptly caught with the other. 


This is shown in the tendency to allow readers, 
near or far. at home or abroad, busy or at leisure, a 
very short time for acting on an advertisement and 
then to call the books closed, Each new order means 
a new debate. 


Work of this sort, in which large sums are some- 
times dispensed (with), is often responsible for the 
remarkable statistics of replies that confront and con- 
fuse regular advertisers. 


Our long experience with advertising is embodied 
in the motto—*‘ Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings 
Success’’—a truth which has no thirty-day attachment. 
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Where There’s a Farm 


There’s a Home 


Not “rented furnished,” 
either—nor fitted with 
kitchenette, for  near- 
housekeeping. 

The farm-home is full 
size and permanent, built 
and furnished for real 
housekeeping 

Generally it is owned 
—not rented. In the sec- 
tions where — standard 
farm papers circulate 75 
per cent. of the farmers 
own their own farms and 
of course their homes. 

Do you suppose even 
25 per cent of city people 
have a “roof to call their 
own?” 

And among: standard 
farm paper subscribers 
the percentage of “own- 
ers” to “renters” often 
‘runs as high as 95 to 5. 

We mention this be- 
cause a man who knows 
his home to be permanent 
is the best possible pros- 
pect. 

He wants good mer- 
chandise — merchandise 
that is lastingly satisfac- 
tory 


No need to buy cheap 
for fear the goods “won't 
fit the next apartment.” 
The best that money can 
buy will be the cheapest, 
and the men who invest 
$5 or $6 in advance sub- 
scriptions are not pinched 
for ready cash. 

Perhaps you would like 
to know more about the 
purchasing power back of 
standard farm paper sub- 
scriptions. It has an im- 
portant bearing on re- 
sults. Ask for details. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


fare Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
Farm San Francisco, Cal, 
- The Farmer, St. Paul 
Ok'ahoma Farm Journal 
Papers The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
of The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoerd’s Dairyman 
Known Wa'laces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Val Wiseonsin Agriculturist 
ue == Indiana Farmer | 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg. 1 
Chicago 
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REDUCING ADVERTISING 
RESULTS TO FIGURES 





THE DIFFICULTY OF DOING THIS—- 
IS NECESSARY IF ADVERTISER IS 
TO APPLY EFFICIENCY TEST TO HIS 
SELLING—ONE PLAN THAT HAS 
WORKED 





By Harry Tipper, 


mavectisiog Manager of the Texas 
: mpany, New York, 


One of the difficulties in the es- 
timating of advertising value— 
and one of the things which has 
aided largely in making it appear 
as a gamble, a chance or intangi- 
ble game to the business man 
who is accustomed to seeing prac- 
tically all the estimates of profit, 
income, loss, etc., presented to 
him in figures—is the absence of 
any method: of figuring even in a 
rough way the advantage in busi- 
ness which can be secured from 
advertising. 

The trouble does not lie wholly 
in the fact that advertising re- 
sults are spread over a series of 
years, nor in the equally obvious 
consideration that advertising re- 
sults do not appear in relation to 
the number of inquiries, or even 
to the increase of business within 
a certain period; it may be at- 
tributed partly to the impossibil- 
ity of gaug’ng the interested pub- 
lic and its proportion to circula- 
tion, part'y to the want of knowl- 
edge of the per capita use of the 
material and the possibilities of 
selling. of the proportion of busi- 
ness available to the particular 
firm involved, etc. 

This is not altogether a matter 
inherent in the advertising busi- 
ness but is partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that we advertis- 
ing men have been content to 
create an atmosphere of increased 
prosperity in the business with 
which we are connected, without 
finding out as closely as we 
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should any of the directions and 
to what particular proportion of 
efficiency such increased prosper- 
ity was to be credited. 

The manufacturing and pro- 
duction ends of business have 
long been able to determine from 
a thorough analysis of the effi- 
ciency of men and materials the 
cost of plant and all matters re- 
lating to production, in what de- 
partment and to what extent in 
any department the efficiency was 
being improved or decreased. 

The selling end of business has 
had very little of this investiga- 
tion applied to it as yet in a gen- 
eral way, although a good many 
of the notably efficient selling or- 
ganizations are excellent exam- 
ples of the working out ofa prac- 
tical system along these lines. 
For the most part, however. the 
exact point at which efficiency 
begins to fall off, the place of 
weakness in the selling organiza- 
tion and the extent to which 
such weakness affects the sales 
have been hardly determined— 
frequently not even investigated ; 
and the advertising business 
more than any other branch of 
the selling business while it has 
led to the closer investigation of 
sales, has left its own department 
without proper data in an en- 
deavor to transfer the analvsis 
which forms such an important 
part of the considerations of effi- 
ciencv and cost. 

Borrowing from the manufac- 
turng and engineering ends with 
which the writer was familiar be- 
fore his advertising work began, 
some steps have heen taken which 
have for their object the accumu- 
lation of data which will show. 
definitely from the advertising 
stardpoint the efficiency which is 
at present secured, as far as this 
efficiency can be determined, and 
consequently the possihi'ities of 
improvement hv increased infor- 
mation and investigation 
Table of Contents on Page 110 











There are a number of factors 
involved in the advertising which 
are of importance in considering 
this question. 

I—The Circulation. 
circulation of any magazine or 


The total 


paper is not interesting to the ad- 
vertiser as such, but that propor- 
tion of the circulation which can 
be used as possible consumers of 
the material. The relation of this 
“circulation of interest,’ as I 
have termed it, in proportion to 
the total circulation is the first 
step in the consideration of effi- 
ciency. 

For, as an illustration: If the 
circulation of a particular maga- 
zine runs to 40,000 or 50,000 and 
the circulation of interest is not 
more than 20,000, the efficiency of 
the campaign to begin with can- 
not be more than 40 or 50 per 
cent, so that in paying the space 
rates for such a campaign the 
proportionate expense is twice, or 
over twice, what would be neces- 
sary at the same rate to secure 
just the audience which the ad- 
vertiser is interested in influenc- 
ing. 

In some campaigns the differ- 
ence between the. total circulation 
and the circu'ation of interest is 
so great that the advertiser is 
spending in some cases ninety 
dollars to reach people with 
whom he can in no way do busi- 
ness, where he is spending ten 
dollars to reach people who may 
be possible customers of his. 
Such a handicap in the begin- 
ning of a campaign, before con- 
sidering the other leakages which 
will affect the efficiency, is of 
enormous importance to the ad- 
vertiser and shows at once the 
necessity for the thorough and 
careful investigation of mediums 
so that, if possible, the circula- 
tion of interest and the total cir- 
culation may more nearly coin- 
cide to the greatly enhanced value 
of the campaicn. 

II.—The Influence. After the 
efficiency of the medium in rela- 
tion to its total circu'ation has 
been secured, the second consid- 
eration in determining the effi- 
ciency of a magazine campaign 
or any advertising campaign of 
a correlated nature is the influ- 
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ence of the paper with its audi- 
ence. 

This is a question quite apart 
from the pulling power of the 
copy as such and relates to the 
way in which the audience js 
held to the medium by common 
ideas of interest and a common 
point of view in regard to the 
editorial work. 

In considering this matter, too, 
the subscription methods em- 
ployed by the medium should be 
taken into account inasmuch’ as 
unusual inducements offered to 
subscribers to take the medium 
also militate against the value of 
the circulation—even where it 
would be otherwise of interest— 
on account of the fact that the 
premiums were the original rea- 
son for securing the magazine 
and not the interest value of the 
magazine itself. 

An ideal paper or magazine 
from a point of view of interest 
or influence in circulation is a 
magazine in which the circulation 
department is occupied entirely 
with recording the subscriptions 
received on account of the inter- 
est developed by the editorial 
matter. Such a circulation be- 
comes practically one hundred 
per cent good as far as the circu- 
lation of interest is concerned. 

A thorough investigation of a 
certain medium showed me that 
out of a circulation of between 
300,c00 and 400,000, approximate- 
ly 65 per cent of the circulation 
was secured on account of the 
premiums ‘offered and not be- 
cause of interest in the magazine. 
This would mean that the circu- 
lation efficiency was only thirty- 
five per cent. Inasmuch as the 
circulation of interest in this 
magazine represented only 40 per 
cent of the total circulation, the 
net efficiency of the magazine, 
after considering both the circu- 
lation of interest in respect to 
total circu'ation and the influence 
in respect to the circulation of 
interest, was only 14 per cent; 
that is to say. that for every $100 
spent in this magazine only $14 
would be actually working at any 
appreciable value in the interests 
of the advertising, the other $86 
going to swell the publisher’s 
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A Series of Articles of Real Importance 


There is no question of more pressing importance to the 
country today than that of the relations which shall subsist be- 
tween the government and the people on the one hand and com- 
binations of capital on the other. 


This question involves not only the present but the future 
development of the republic, and affects intimately the life of 
every citizen. During the next session of Congress considera- 
tion will be given to proposals designed to solve the trust ques- 
tion, probably resulting in the enactment of a law which shall 
enable effective co-operation in business and at the same time 
prevent the abuses which have outraged public sentiment. 


Big business holds that the days of cutthroat competition 
have gone and that modern conditions compel co-operation. 
A law which will give the best results is a law that will be 
approved both by the business community and by the masses. 
To crystallize the situation, The Chicago Tribune has secured 
a series of articles written by a number of the most prominent 
men engaged in big business, which will present their views 
on the following points: 


1—The effect of the operation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, as construed by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
trust cases. 

2—Whether it is possible to restore the old-time 
competition, or whether the country must legalize 
capitalistic and industrial co-operation. 

8—If co-operation is necessary under existing con- 
ditions, to what extent shall the government exer- 
cise regulation and supervision. 

To this series have contributed statesmen, lawyers, railroad 


chiefs, bankers, heads of industrial enterprises, and labor 
leaders. 


It will be a series of great value to the people and their repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress, since it will be the first im- 
portant presentation of the business view of the trust question. 


This series began with an article by Richard Olney in the 
October 28th issue of 


The Chicago Cribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
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fund without aiding particularly 
in the value of the advertiser’s 
campaign. In fact, were it not 
for the extremely small cost of 
advertising in relation to. any 
other method of sel:ing previous- 
iy evolved, it would break down 
at this point on account of its 
exceedingly low efficiency. 

But before the actual value of 
a campaign is to be considered, 
further deductions must be made. 
The 14 per cent efficiency which 
we have secured so far is based 
upon the magazine pulling 100 
per cent power a.] the time, and 
no single medium in the memory 
of any advertising man has pulled 
to anything like this extent. An 
estimate of several campaigns 
which I have made in the course 
of my business experience has 
shown me that, as far as pulling 
power can be determined, taken 
from the number of inquiries re- 
ceived, the increase of sales di- 
vided by the per capita consump- 
tion has shown an efficiency of 
not more than Io to 20 per cent. 

For the sake of argument, bas- 
ing the efficiency of the magazine 
at 20 per cent pulling power—that 
is that only 20 out of every 100 
of the circulation of interest feel 
the value of the advertising—then 
the actual efficiency so far con- 
sidered. becomes 2.8 per cent. 
From this point the investigation 
again becomes a little more diffi- 
cult and it is necessary to go to 
the sales department to determine 
the efficiency of sales. The im- 
quiries received representing an 
efficiency of 28 per cent, the sa!es 
which are made from such in- 
quiries in relation to the inquiries 
will determine the percentage of 
efficiency in the inquiries them- 
selves. From a rough estimate, 
and giving all possible efficiency 
to the sales department that can 
be reasonably expected, we will 
estimate a sale in one out of every 
five cases. This will mean a fur- 
ther reduction of the campaign 
efficiency so that the final estimate 
becomes .56 per cent. As a mat- 
ter of fact such efficiency state- 
ments as I have been able to fig- 
ure out have shown a much small- 
er percentage than this,—the aver- 
age efficiency ranging from one- 
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quarter to one-sixth of 1 per cent 

This hypothetical case has been 
stated to show the possibilities | 
which lie in investigation of this, 
kind in the manipulation of an 
advertising campaign so as to se- 
cure an increased efficiency. I do 
not claim that my figures hold 
true in every campaign, of course. 

To follow the matter down 
again, if the mediums can be so 
arranged that the circulation of 
interest in relation to total cir- 
culation becomes 10 or 15 per cent 
larger, the final efficiency will be 
increased almost 50 per cent. 

While this method is not in- 
tended to determine the full value 
of an advertising campaign, ex- 
cluding as it does all factors that 
can not be figured from actual in- 
formation, excluding the wide ef- 
fect of general publicity in regard 
to the stability and good will of 
the business, and all the intangible 
factors which are of such impor- 
tance, it at the same time has the 
advantage of showing in what 
particular portion of the campaign 
the greatest weaknesses lie and 
of opening the way to investiga- 
tion which will enab!e the adver- 
tising manager to secure more 
value for each dollar spent than 
is possible otherwise. 

When it is considered that of 
each $100 which is spent on an ad- 
vertising campaign only 50 cents 
is actually productive of sales, the 
possibilities in the way of increas- 
ing the efficiency by further in- 
vestigation become almost unlim- 
ited. 

Following is a form which the 
writer used in collecting the data 
which has been the result of his 
investigations so far as they have 
been carried, and this article has 
been written with the object of 
present'ng what has probably been 
worked out to some extent by a 
number of advertising men. with 
the hope that discussion will give 
us further information. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNS 


PAVING AND ROADS DIVISION 
SIX MONTHS ENDING 191.. 





CHARACTER OF RETURN: 
Coupons 
Letters 
Post Cards 
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Why we changed from 
‘“‘standard’”’ to ‘‘flat’’ form 


The New Size 
Metropolitan 


gives 


(a) position alongside pure reading 
(b) position on page that lies flat 
(c) position on page with trimmed edges 


(d) prints your “copy” on better paper 

(e) prints your “copy” with superior press work 

(f) prints your “copy” in a finer magazine throughout 
(improved artistically and editorially) 


(g) sells you space at a fair rate 

(h) sells you space on a NET PAID circulation basis 
(i) sells you space with a guarantee of circulation 
Could we be fairer, more just to you, or safeguard your 
advertising expenditure in a more businesslike manner? 


THE 
Metropolitan Magazine Co. 


O. H. Carrington, Adv. Mgr. 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Nelson J. Peabody, Western Representative, 
Chicago—14 W. Washington St. 


Tilton 8. Bell, New England Representative, 
Boston—6 Beacon Street. 





First forms close 18th of second month preceding. 
Last forms close 28th of second month preceding. 
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Return Post Cards 
Through Offices 
CearacTer oF [ngurrtes: 
ity and Civil Engineers 
State Engineers 
Contractors 
Road and Street Commissioners 
Students 
Miscellaneous 





STATEMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


Total Circulation, per issue..... 
Circulation of interest, per issue ‘3 
Number of issues...... Cost $.... 


_ DOT 16SUC... oo wad dedicds bodes 
st per person of interest...... 
Tetal number of inquiries re- 

ere Pe =F 


mime eo oe ee 
Per cent inquiries to circulation. 


oe es 
Amount of material asked for... 
Amount per inquiry........ bs 
Cost per unit of material 
Percentage cost per unit 





Net efficiency per unit of material 
————+-o-—__——_ 


WHY THE THINLY CLAD 
GENTLEMEN? 





Western Newspaper Union. 
New York, Oct. 26, 1911. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx:' 
wish some time that I could profit 
by a lucid dissertation from some of 
e bright ones whose articles help 
make Printers’ INK interesting, attrac- 
tive and instructive, on the subiect of 
that most persistently run ‘“Glaston- 
bury” ad, as a means of learning how 
it came to be so marvelously made, who 
made it, and why, what it means, and 
how did the thinly clad gentlemen get 
there, and why should they g-ther at 
the river and st-nd in inspiring attitudes 
upon an unthinkable arch bridge or 
culvert, over a stream that rus es on 
from nowhere into nothing. I have 
gazed long and earnestly at these gen- 
tlemen in this pastoral scene, in their 
underclothes and bare feet on the cold 
stones, and wondered just what was the 
advertiser’s idea in the production of 
so remarkably uncomfortable a placard. 
Can -~ of your readers point out a 
na le excuse for that kind of pub- 
icity? 
} W. W. Hattocx. 


———__+o—— 
DOING IT FOR HIS FRIENDS’ 
SAKE 





INTERNATIONAL Motor CoMPANY 
New York, Oct. 26, 1911. 
Bditor of Painters’ Inx: 

Will you kindly instruct your circula- 
tion department to. send me at the 
above address eight copies of this 
week’s issue of Printers’ Ink and to 
bill me for same. 

I wish to send this issue to several 
friends who should be subscribers. to 

at should be every advertising man’s 

ible—Painters’ InxK. 
R. W. Hutcurnson, Jr., 
Advertising and Publicity Manager. 


“SCHEDULE K” AD “Vig 
LATES MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATUTE 





The recent advertisement of 
the American Woolen Company, 
published in The Outlook and 
certa.n newspapers under the title 
“A Tariff for—What?” has come 
into conflict with Massachusetts 
statutes, according to Governor 
Foss. The Governor refers to a 
law passed in 1908 which makes 
it an offense for any corporation 
to make contributions to aid or 
prevent the nomination or elec- 
tion of any person to public office, 
or to aid or antagonize the inter- 
ests of any party. In a com- 
munication addressed to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of Suffolk County, 
Governor Foss demands the pre- 
sentment. of the evidence before 
the Grand Jury, looking toward 
the indictment of the editors and 
publishers of The Outlook and 
the Boston Herald and the off- 
cers of the American Woolen 
Company. 

Another Massachusetts statute 
is a'so quoted, which prohibits 
the publishing of unsigned politi- 
cal advertisements. The adver- 
tisement in question was signed 
simply by George B. Spencer, but 
was admittedly inspired and paid 
for by the American Woolen 
Company, and was directly of.a 
political character. 





CIRCULARS WERE LIBELOUS 


Adolph Keitel, a New York broker, 
was sentenced to six months in the 
penitentiary Octoher 30 in the Supreme 
Court. eitel was recently convicted 
of spreading broadc~st circulars attack- 
ing the financial standing of the Amer- 
ican Malting Company and causing 
libelous statements to be made. Keitel 
admitted sending out thousands of 
these circulars and said tht he spent 
about $2,500 a month for the printing 
of them. 


nS 
MEIER WITH FIRESTONE 


Charles. Meier, late of the New 
Werner Company, has been appointed 
advertising business m-nager_ of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
of Akron, O. 

ee 

Arthur H.. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed Western representative of Arts 
and Decoration, with offices in Chicago, 
and Edward W. Bacon has become as- 
sociated with the New York Office. 
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Get in touch with 
Live Farmers— 





The farmers who farm with brains—who are re- 
sponsible for the present agricultural prosperity. 


The progressive farmer sees to it that his home 
life is surrounded with all the modern advantages— 
upholds the efforts of the entire family to make the 
home life attractive by supplying money to buy the 
multitude of necessities and many luxuries obtainable 
for comfort and pleasure. 


The Farm World reaches 


the better class of farmers 


In every locality throughout the United States the 
better class of farmers read this great national farm 
paper. 

Accompany The Farm World to these homes and 
receive a share of the cash business coming monthly 
from more than 200,000 families of the most pro- 
gressive farmers. 





December Advertising Forms close November 20. 


THE FARM WORLD 


30 N. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
Eastern Advertising Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
N.C. R. ; 





HOW THE MACHINE AND THE OR- 
GANIZATION CAME TO BE—THE 
ADVENTURE OF THE COUNTRY 
GROCERMAN AND THE CROOKED 
CLERK—ALL THIS WOVEN INTO 
FACTORY LECTURE—COLORED MO- 
TION PICTURES OF N, C. R, PLANT 
TO ILLUSTRATE TALKS OF LEC- 
TURERS 


By E. D. Gibbs, 


For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Company 


The N. C. R, Factory Lecture 
does one thing that few visitors 
ever think of when they listen to 
it. It satisfies their curiosity 
upon many points connected with 
the business and answers ques- 
tions that are on the tips of all 
visitors’ tongues. One of the chief 
items of interest to all who in- 
spect the Cash Register plant is 
the explanation of how the busi- 
ness started—they all want to 
know who invented the original 
Cash Register and how that ma- 
chine and the business was devel- 
oped. This explanation is as fol- 
lows. 

In the fore part of the ’80’s 
John and Frank Patterson kept a 
general store at a small town in 
Ohio called Coalton. They did a 
good business but made no 
money. Although they did every- 
thing they could to remedy this 
by installing better systems and 
giving the utmost attention to cus- 
tomers, the business always 
showed a deficit at the end of 
the year. There was an excel- 
lent profit on the goods they 
sold, and they sold plenty of 
goods—yet they lost money. 

J. H. Patterson then determined 
to watch the transactions more 
closely to see if he could dis- 
cover any leaks. He found a big 
one. One day when a customer 
came in the clerks were all busy, 
so Mr. Patterson stepped for- 
ward to wait on the man. The 
customer held back and said: 
‘Ym in no hurry; I'll wait for 
So-and-So”—naming a certain 
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clerk. This happened a number 
of times that day, so Mr. Pat. 
terson thought he would see why 
it was that customers waited for 
that particular salesman. 

When one man was through 
with his purchases Mr. Patter- 
son waited until he started out 
of the door with a heavily laden 
basket, stopped him and said: 
‘Excuse me, I think some mis- 
take has been made in your pur- 
chase,” and he grabbed hold of 
the basket. The customer pro- 
tested and said: “No, indeed, 
there is nothing wrong,” and he 
struggled to retain hold of the 
basket. Mr.. Patterson persisted, 
however—politely but most firmly 
—and the result was the basket 
was overturned. Then Mr. Pat- 
terson began checking the con- 
tents. He found about three 
times as much in the basket as 
the man had been charged for. 

The secret was out and the 
leak discovered. The clerk who 
was so very popular had an ar- 
rangement with certain custom- 
ers by which they were charged 
for only a part of their pur- 
chases and they divided with him 
the amount they saved. It was 
found that this clerk had been 
doing this for a long period. 

A short time after this Mr. 
Patterson heard of a machine 
called a Cash Register that was 
made inhisown town of Dayton, 
Ohio. It was claimed that this 
device would act as a mechani- 
cal check on all sales. He or- 
dered two by telegraph without 
asking the price. They came 
and he installed them. After 
they had been in use for a while 
the Patterson Bros. noticed that 
the receipts invariably balanced 
to a penny with the amount re- 
corded by the machines. Never 
an error of any kind. 

That struck them as strange; 
so they spoke to the manager 
about it and he said: “Why, of 
course they balance.” Asked for 
an explanation, he stated that the 
way he operated them was as 
follows. He waited until the 
close of the day’s business; then 
after he had counted up the day’s 
receipts, he registered various 
amounts on the machines until 
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October Gains 





of the 
Boston Herald © 
Advertising Circulation 


(Display, in Columns) (In One Year) 


From 528.36 From 50,000 
. 857.50 To 100,000 


63 Perct || 100Per Ct 


More Than Twice the High Class Circulation 
of Any Other Boston Newspaper 























This advertising gain over October, 1910, is all the 
stronger when contrasted with the following October 
records of other Boston papers having both daily 
and Sunday editions: 


The second gained. 5,34 ~— Per Cent 
The third gained. . 235 Per Cent 
The fourth gained . '4 of 1 Per Cent 
The fifth lost . . . 52'4 Per Cent 


Advertisers who want something more than empty 
circulation and meagrely distributed quality 
will find their requirements met by The 


BOSTON HERALD 
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they agreed with the total of 
the day’s receipts. 

There was a nice job waiting 
the next day for a less scientific 
manager. 

From this time forward the 
machines were correctly operated 
and the end of that year showed 
a profit of many thousands of 
dollars. 

“If that machine is a good 
thing for our little store at Coal- 
ton, Ohio, it would be a good 
thing for every retail merchant 
in the world,’ was the conclu-. 
sion arrived at by J. H. Patter- 
son. So he went to Dayton, in- 
terviewed -the company making 
the registers, and he and his 
brother Frank bought out the 
concern. 


LAUNCHING THE N. C, R, 


Then their troubles began. 
While the machines would do 
for any storekeeper just what 
they had done for the Patterson 
brothers, the difficulty was to sell 
them and make them stick after 
they had been sold. 

You see, the popular idea of 
a Cash Register in those early 
days was that it was a thief- 
catcher, and clerks resented its 
introduction into a store in which 
they were employed. Agents 
were hard to get—money was 
harder to secure. There were 
many manufacturing difficulties. 
One of these came near break- 
ing up the concern. 

The English agent had ordered 
100 machines and they had been 
shipped. The company at. Day- 
ton depended upon the money 
that the agent was to pay for 
these registers to tide them over 
their financial difficulties. Word 
came by cable that all of the ma- 
chines were defective and that 
they must be shipped back to 
Dayton—and back they came. 
This pretty nearly killed the offi- 
cials of the N. C. R. They scur- 
ried around for money and sim- 
ply forced the banks to help 
them out. 

Finally, after years of the hard- 
est kind of work, with discour- 
agement after discouragement, 
with poor workmanship, bad 
management on the part of em- 





ployees and many financial diffi- 
culties, the turn came. The Na- 
tional Cash Register properly 
made, with many improvements 
suggested -by storekeepers them- 
selves, was accepted at its true 
value and the business grew and 
grew until we find the immense 
factory of to-day and a product 
which goes to every civilized 
country of the world. 


THE BIRTH OF THE CASH REGISTER 


The first Cash Register was in- 

vented by a man named John 
Ritty, of Dayton, Ohio, and its 
invention came about in a pecu- 
liar way. Ritty had gone to Eu- 
rope and on his voyage home 
went down into the engine-room 
of the steamship, While there 
he watched a dial on which a 
small hand or pointer showed the 
speed at which the shaft was re- 
volving. 

“Why could not a machine be 
invented,” thought Ritty, “that 
would make a mechanical record 
of every sale that took place in a 
retail store?” 

Upon his return he experi- 
mented and produced the first 
crude machine. Upon such a 
small thing as a ship’s indicator 
hung the $20,000,000 business of 
the present day. 

I have told more of the origin 
of the business than the lecturer 
tells visitors. The part relating 
to the clerk who gave customers 
more goods than_they paid for 
is a part of Mr. Patterson’s own 
personal talk to his agents, but it 
is too good a story to be omitted 
in these reminiscences and de- 
scriptions. 

And now the lecturer takes up 
the subject of landscape garden- 
ing. He shows the visitors what 
the people of Dayton have done 
to beautify the outside of their 
homes and surroundings. He 
shows how easy. it is: to change 
an unsightly building or fence 


into a beautiful object at little 


expense and scarcely any trouble. 
PROMOTING CIVIC SPIRIT 


Some exquisitely colored lan- 
tern slides of flowers appear on 
the screens and printed notices 
urge the people to take these sim- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Youth’s 
Companion ‘ 
Subscription >». 
Price 
Advanced 





=> On and after January 1, 1912, the subscription 
price of the Youth’s Companion will be $2.00 a year. 


=> For forty years the subscription price has remained 
at $1.75. In this period there has been a great advance 
in the size and scope of the paper. 


=—> For a number of years the cost of manufacturing and 
distributing the paper has continued steadily to advance. 
Notwithstanding this, it is the wish and intention of the 
publishers to put out a still more attractive and acceptable 
paper for the family. 


Basis for the Future 
1. To create a still larger demand for a clean, up-to-date, 
entertaining family paper. 
2. To fill this demand—even better than in the past. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
910 Flatiron: Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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i ben Associated Sunday Magazines com. H 

bine xational and local effectiveness~ 
they bring your publicity home to the dealer| gunc 
and into the homes of the consumer jn|influ 
more than thirteen thousand cities, towns 
and villages every week, reaching both dealer Mag 
and consumer simultaneously and paying ye 
but one rate. i 

Advertising to bring business to thel 4! 
dealer must be done where the dealer doeg YY 


business. star 
the 


The dealer knows the Associated Sunday 
Magazines, not as the Associated, but as the 


Sunday Magazine N 





of the 
Chicago Record-Herald Washington Star Ch 
St. Louis Republic Minneapolis Journal |} St. 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News| Ph 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier Pi 
New York Tribune Detroit News Tribune | N 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun Be 
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§ Effectiveness 





ol can appreciate the value to him of 
advertising appearing in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, because he can feel the 
influence of their circulation in his territory. 


The circulation of the Associated Sunday 
Magazines is more than 7,300,000 copies each 
week. 


82%, or more than 1,000,000 copies, are 
delivered weeh/y into the homes of the readers 
by mail or carrier; not stacked on the news 
stands, but actually delivered wage 3 into 
the Denies. 


Exact circulation statement, rate card, 
and copies of the magazine will be 
mailed to any advertiser on request. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald Washington Star 

St. Louis Republic Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 

New York Tributie Detroit News Tribune 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun 


RECORD HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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“Three Meals a Day” 


is one of the little questions that every woman 
of the home must give some thought to every 
day —for she knows that the shortest way to 
health is through the stomach. 


‘What shall we have today?” she asks her- 
self and finds her answer in “Three Meals a 


Day’ —a department in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine conducted every month by a well- 
known culinary expert. 


No matter what the wants of the woman 
of the home are—the needs of the home from 
cellar to garret, of her family from baby to 
“papa — she finds in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine's editorial and advertising pages the 
suggestive helps and hints that set her right. 


“Three Meals a Day,” as a department of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, is as important 
as the family function of three meals a day. It 
performs a definite service—one of the most 
welcome of the many services rendered over 


300,000 women every month. 


Present Rate $2.00 per Line 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGAZIN & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 



























































ple lessons home with them. 

This part of the lecture is always 

greatly enjoyed. 

Views are shown of those fa- 
mous Boys’ Gardens of the N. 
C. R., where the boys of the 
neighborhood are taught how to 
grow vegetables and flowers. 

Then to afford a fitting climax 
to this remarkable show, for 

show it is, a series of marvelous 
Kinemacolor motion pictures are 
shown. These films, as most of 
the readers of Printers’ INK 
know, are the highest develop- 
ment of the art of motion-picture 
making. These N. C. R. films 
were made by the same people 
that made these marvelous mov- 
ing pictures of the recent Coro- 
nation. 

As I write this article these 
N. C. R. films are being exhib- 
ited hourly to crowds of visitors 
at the Business Show in New 
York City. 

TO TOUR COUNTRY WITH COLORED 
MOTION PICTURES 

The company is preparing a 
lecture in which these Kinema- 
color films are to be used, to be 
delivered by eight trained lec- 
turers in all parts of the country. 
I venture to say that this will be 
the most remarkable advertise- 
ment ever planned by any com- 
pany in the world. Kinemacolor 
views are shown of scenes in and 
around the plant, and of the vari- 

ous transactions that occur be- 
tween customers and clerks in 
various kinds of retail stores, il- 
lustrated by living models. 

We witness a wonderful flight 
of a Wright aeroplane around 
and over the N. C. R. plant, and 
what a picture it does make! 
And there are others of these re- 
markable Kinemacolor views, se- 
cured at a cost of over $25,000, 
and worth every dollar of the ex- 
pense. 

And now the lecturer has 
shown his last picture. Up go 
all of the curtains, the doors fly 
open, and we are saying good- 
bye to those who have made our 
visit to the N. C. R. plant so 
thoroughly enjoyable. We take 
with us a souvenir or two and 
the memory of a Model factory, 
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WANTED: A PRICE SCHEDULE 
FOR EXPERT AD SERVICE 


Cuicaco, Oct. 28, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What would be a fair price for a firm 
not yet large enough to employ a regu- 
lar advertising manager, to pay an ad- 
vertising expert for writing advertise- 
ments (at his own office) and sending 
them by mail? Also should he be will- 
ing to send such matter on approval? 
There seems to be a wide range of 
prices for such work, but I am refer- 
ring to expert work only, 

Also is it customary to pay for such 
work by the piece or otherwise 


[EprtortaL Note:—Here is a 
chance for the “Committee on 
Advertising Standardization.” 
PrinTEr’s INK has seen work of 
the advertising expert which 
would be cheap at a dollar a 
word, and it has seen some which 
would be dear at any price. We 
have seem form letters at three- 
for-a-dollar, and some at a ten- 
spot apiece. Some experts take 
complete charge for so much a 
week, others charge -a fixed per- 
centage of the cost of the space 
or the printing bill, and_ still 
others work strictly by the piece. 
Probably the ability of the ad- 
vertising expert is as stable a 
quantity as that of the doctor, 
yet the latter is pretty generally 
content with a _two-dollar-per- 
visit fee, whether he kills or 
cures. Maybe it is not too much 
to hope for a like standardization 
of prices for advertising service. 

Of course the real specialist 
is counted out. He gets his own 
price, and is usually worth it.] 


SQUEEZED DRY 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Isn’t it about time to lay on the shelf 
that quotation from -merson about books, 
sermons and mousetraps? It was a 
very good old warhorse in its day, and 
has probably done duty for inspiration 
in more advertisements than any other 
combination of words ever written, but 
I depose that it has outlived its use- 
fulness. Here’s the latest: “If a man 
build a better account register or 
preach a better sermon than his neigh- 
bor, even though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will find him out 
and wear a beaten path to his door.” 

I will be one of fifty advertising men 
to found a Home for Superannuated 
Phrases, and I move that this one be 
unanimously elected to membership 
forthwith. Otherwise it will probably 
go on being misquoted to the end of 
time. Hersert McReynotps. 
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HOW MINIATURE THEATRE 
TELLS VICTOR STORY 








EXPERIMENT OF WINDOW DISPLAY 
DEPARTMENT HAS DEVELOPED 
INTO CENTRAL IDEA OF LECTURE 
SERVICE FOR DEALERS, AND HAS 
PROVED OF STRIKING BENEFIT— 
VICTOR WINDOW DISPLAY NOVEL- 
TIES 





It was a stroke almost of ad- 
vertising- genius on the part of 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany that linked up the company’s 
lecture tour and its window de- 
partment, and _ provided the 
“Victor Miniature Theatre.” 

It was the thing toward which 
the company had been feeling its 
way for a long time to provide 
“atmosphere” for the music and 
the instruments. Everything that 
could be done by language was 
done through advertising, printed 
matter, window signs 
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tage of the manufacturer’s offer, 

The most attractive and ex. 
pensive records of the Victor 
machine naturally are the records 
reproducing the voices of the 
operatic stars—Caruso, Farrar, 
and the rest. The Victor adver- 
tising has always made much of 
the fact that one could transfer 
the opera to one’s home—could 
shut one’s eyes and with the 
strains ‘of “I  Fagliacci” or 
“Madama Butterfly” pouring in 
one’s ears could almost see as 
well as hear again the progress 
of the piece, and thus enjoy the 
double illusion. 

The very argument, however, 
suggested a sense of lack. It 
offered a substitute which, how- 
ever satisfactory, was still a sub- 
stitute. Nor could this be over- 
come so long as operatic pieces 
were advertised. The gap could 
not be bridged, but it could be 
narrowed, and this is what the 





and the spoken word. 

For a long time 
now the company has 
had a lecturer in the 
field, touring the 
country and _ supple- 
menting Victor Vic- 
trola recitals with in- 
teresting descriptions 
of the music, the op- 
eras from _ which 
some of it is taken, 
the singers and the 
Victor service. It 
has been worth while 
to do this educational 
work in a painstaking 
way. 

At the same time, 
the Victor window 
display department 
has developed, within 
the past two or three 
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a 
years, from an ex- 


periment to a power- PAINSTAKING 
ful publicity device. 

It has effectively edu- 

cated Victor dealers to utilize the 
pulling power of their windows to 
the utmost, so much so that they 
are glad to pay for the ready- 
made displays of the company, 
where dealers in other lines have to 
be egged on and sometimes bribed 
in order to make them take advan- 


DETAILS GIVEN IN CIRCULAR TO ACCOM- 
PANY “No. 25” 


miniature theatre has done. It 
has brought home the atmos- 
phere of the opera as nothing 
else but the opera itself could do 
before. 

* The Miniature Theatre looks 
from the outside like a glorified 
“Punch and Judy” outfit. The 








offer, 


ictor 
Ords 








stage itself is about four feet 
from the ground and is about as 
large as the top of the ordinary 
flat-top desk, with the proscenium 
arch to correspond. It can be 
seen comfortably by 200 or more 
persons at once. Its feature is 
the presentation of scenes from 
the different operas, not by pup- 
pets or paper dolls, as might be 
imagined, but by a very. pretty 
optical illusion, obtained through 
the manipulation of a somewhat 
intricate system of lighting. 

At the beginning, a Victroia 
is seen Occupying the miniature 
stage. Then as an operatic se- 
lection is being rendered on one 
of the instruments, the Victrola 
gradually fades and out of it ap- 
pears a scene from the opera— 
Caruso as Canio singing “Vesti 
la Giubba,” from “I Pagliacci”; 
Geraldine Farrar in “Butterfly,” 
or with Scotti in the “Tales from 








VICTOR MINIATURE THEATRE SHOWING 
CARUSO IN “I PAGLIACCI” 


Hoffman,” singing the “Barca- 
rolle’ against a background of 
a moonlit Venetian canal. 

The Theatre has been a great 
success wherever it has gone. It 
has brought people to the lec- 
tures. It has been made the basis 
of unusual local advertising. It 
has stimulated the distribution of 
advertising literature, 

In the larger cities the devotees 
of opera were interested to see 
how closely the Miniature Theatre 
came to the real thing. It ef- 
fected a big hit in New York at 
Wanamaker’s, where it was 


shown in the auditorium with a 
big display of Victrolas for a 
week or more and was adver- 
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Over the 
Counter 


THE LADIES’ WORLD is 
concerned with the wom- 
an who buys directly 
from her grocer, her 
druggist, her dry-goods 
dealer. 


This explains why the 
retail dealer has so many 
customers among ‘THE 
LADIES’ WORLD readers in 
every locality. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD is 
a creator of Over-the- 
Counter Demand. 


This has been our pol- 
icy for twenty-five years 
—to bring the home- 
buyer and the retailer 
together. 


And for a quarter of a 
century our policy has 
teen successful! 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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tised in the newspapers, sub- 
ways and street cars. So excel- 
lent a showing was made that 
the same periormance was re- 
peated in the Philadelphia store. 

But the greatest possibilities of 
educational work are probably in 
the smaller cities where opera is 
rarely heard and where conditions 
are more hospitable to new ideas 
and sensations. 

The Miniature Theatre is the 
invention of Ellis Hansen, the 
manager of the window display 
department of the Victor com- 
pany. It is not the production of 
a moment. The conception came 
to him in 1907 while ona trip to 
Paris. At that time he secured 
many pictures of grand opera, 
and gathered data on lighting ef- 
fects and stage illusions. He first 
worked these up for a miniature 
theatre which was shown to the 
San Francisco public during the 
Christmas season of 1908 in 
Sherman, Clay & Co.’s store, 
with very satisfactory results. 

There were still, however, some 
crudities about the theatre which 
did not satisfy Mr. Hansen and 
he worked over the idea at odd 
moments for a year or two until 
he got the right execution. The 
mechanical features had presented 
few difficulties. The real prob- 








“no. 25," THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WIN- 
DOW DISPLAY VICTOR COMPANY 
EVER GOT OUT 


lem had been to establish a close 
mental connection between the 
theatre and the goods advertised, 
and we have seen the ideal way 
in which that has worked out. 
It has developed into a fine type 
of publicity. 

The miniature theatre idea has 
also been worked up for use as 





a window display, though card- 
board figures of the singers have 
been substituted for the. light- 
ing illusion, which could fot be 
operated to advantage in the win. 
dow. It has turned out to be 
the best seller the Victor com- 
pany has ever had, and at $s, 
too. It has gone out to prac- 
tically every city in the coun- 





NEWEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE CARD FOR 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


try and shipments have also 
been made to South America, 
Cuba, Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
Japan. and many countries in 
Europe. 

In: New York City the dealers 
have played it up in an unusual 
way, adding interest and _ bril- 
liancy by using colored lights, 
and in some cases lowering the 
awnings or window shades in 
order to exclude daylight and 
concentrate attention on the dis- 
play. It was also successful in 
getting orders from the larger 
stores, like Wanamaker’s and 
Macy’s, which indeed had carried 
the Victor but had not. used the 
d-splays. 

A new idea of the Victor peo- 
ple is a window sign or card 
advertising the latest record hits. 
The small price charged for 
them has brought them within 
reach of every dealer. They are 
a combination of printing, air- 
brushing and _hand-painting. 
Post cards as well as the Voice 
of the Victor are used to notify 
dealers of the cards and picture 
their appearance. The “Blue 
Danube Waltz” card is an ex- 
ample of this latest and success- 
ful idea, 

A mechanical window display, 
the first of its kind, is now in 
preparation, 
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$4500 Worth of Business 
brought from a single page 
advertisement in 


the Orange Judd Weeklies— that's what a prominent advertiser 
(name on request) reported the other day in telling of his experi- 
ence with these result-producing mediums. He is very much 
elated over the results, naturally enough, although he regrets that 
he is so simply swamped that he is unable to fill all his orders. 
The returns this advertiser received led him immediately to place 
a renewal order with those leaders of the weekly farm press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


that typify the highest ideals of farm papers and are noted for 
their very practical work in uplifting the farmer. Their advertis- 
ing value is proved by their carrying the shrewdest general, as 
well as agricultural, advertisers. They have won their place in 
the very front rank of profitable advertising mediums by the actual, 
tangible results they have brought advertisers. The best farmers 
read the Orange Judd Weeklies because of the ability with 
which they are edited, their clearness of vision as to the agricul- 
tural situation, their accurate crop and market reports. Our read- 
ers have implicit confidence in our papers because we guarantee 
our advertisers’ reliability and take no medical, financial or 
objectionable advertising. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional farm papers— 
carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the North- 
west ; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West ; American A griculturist, 
the Middle and Southern States ; New England Homestead, the New 
England Statess..425,000 éicalation, weekly, guaranteed. There is pur- 
chasing power in this circulation. Address nearest office for sample copies. 


‘Orange Judd Company 
. Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
Ther Mere MS YAS 
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OVERCOMING PREJUDICE 
AGAINST A FOOD 
PRODUCT 





“ATMOSPHERIC COPY” IN THE MAGA- 
ZINES BUILDS DEMAND FOR 
DROMEDARY DATES — EDUCATING 
THE PUBLIC TO THE USE OF A 
WIDELY KNOWN BUT LITTLE USED 
PRODUCT 





That so staple an article as a 
dried fruit can be made distinc- 
tive with a trade-mark has been 
proved by the campaign in the 
magazines for Dromedary Dates. 
Incidentally, this campaign is an 
illustration of the power of 
“atmospheric” copy to overcome a 
more or less inherent prejudice 
against an article of diet. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
date of commerce; a sticky mass 
on the grocer’s counter or the 
fruit stand, an attraction to the 
festive fly and a gatherer of dust. 
A characteristic feature of the 
fruit was its gritty texture, 
caused by the foreign substances 
it had gathered in its long jour- 
ney from the desert. Many peo- 
ple acquired a prejudice against 
dates, as being unsanitary, which 
they undeniably were. And when 








also, dates were an unprofitable 
investment because a large pro- 
portion were ruined by going 
stale before they could be sold. 

Dates are rich in food value. 
They are one of the chief ar- 
ticles of Eastern diet. So much 
sugar enters into their composi- 
tion that they are practically a 
confection without the attendant 
disadvantages of candy. At once 
a food and a sweet, there seemed 
to be great possibilities for creat- 
ing a demand for them, if the 
public could be disabused of the 
idea that uncleanliness was an 
inherent characteristic, 

The first step was to do away 
with the exposure of the fruit, 
which was accomplished by means 
of an attractive package under 
the company’s trade-mark, a 
dromedary crossing the desert, 
which immediately suggests the 
eastern origin of the goods. 
“From the Garden of Eden” was 
adopted as a slogan, and copy 
with an Oriental flavor imme- 
diately suggested itself. 

Fairly large spaces were used 
in magazines with a wide fem- 
inine appeal, and the product was 
given an attractive atmospheric 
setting, both to draw the atten- 
tion and to emphasize the fact 
that Dromedary 
Dates are the genu- 
ine, imported arti- 
cle. The accom- 
panying reproduc- 
tion shows how the 
atmospheric quality 
was handled. 

Distribution was 
facilitated by get- 
ting the consumer to 
send for a recipe 
book or a_ special 
package of the fruit, 
mentioning the 
dealer’s name from 
whom _ purchases 


PUTTING THE ORIENTAL QUALITY INTO A MAGAZINE AD were commonly 


the Hills Brothers Company, of 
New York, importers and dealers 
in dried fruits, approached the 
subject of finding a wider market 
for the produce of their date 
orchards in Arabia, they had this 
prejudice to overcome. 

From the dealer’s standpoint 





made. An _ appeal 
to the dealer was made a feature 
of each piece of copy, with the 
request to ask for the company’s 
offer. 

The large number of inquiries 
for the recipe books shows how 
the popular prejudice is being 
overcome, and during the two 

















years the campaign has been run- 
ning a large sale has been ob- 
tained for an article which was 
regarded by many as a drug on 
the market. 

It should be noted, in this con- 
nection, that the appeal to moth- 
ers has not been overlooked, and 
dates are constantly recommended 
as a substitute for candy, and as 
a means for satisfying the chil- 
dren’s desire for sweets without 
injuring digestion. 

The results from a campaign 
like this are not to be measured 
by the mere increase in profits to 
the concern back of it. The pub- 
lic is being educated to the use 
of a neglected food product of 
value, and the conditions under 
which that product is sold are 
vastly improved. Looked at in 
this broader way, this campaign 
shows what advertising can do 
and is doing to benefit the public 
at large. 

The following mediums are 
being used: Delineator, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
World, Vogue, Modern Priscilla, 
Outlook, Christian Herald, Lit- 
erary Digest and Associated 
Sunday Magazines. 





RICHARDSON’S AGRICULTURAL 
ANNUAL 


oe 


The fifth edition of “Richardson’s 
Annual on Agricultur?] America,” pub- 
lished by Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
is out in attractive and convenient 
form. 

Some of the topics treated are: Agri- 
cultural Statistics including, by states. 
the agricultural population, number of 
farm owners, number of tenant farm- 
ers, total number of towns, area de- 
voted to farming and aver7ge acreage; 
Canadian farms; the farmer’s wife; 
number of dealers in various lines by 
states, while upon the last page is a 
government map showing the percentage 
<  Sperente ot population, 1900 and 


‘To quote: ‘About 85,000,000 people 
are directly interested in farmirg, cul- 
tivating in the neighborhood of 847,201,- 
280 acres of ground. We have here 
more than one-third of the population 
of the United States whose ability to 
buy and consequent susceptibility to 


, any selling appeal is directly traceable 


to the grown products of the approxi- 
mately six million farms, from the cul- 
tivation of bs aay their purchasing abil- 


ity is derived, 
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Which letter do you 
read first P 


All things being equal, you pick 
out the best-looking letter, don’t 
you? It’s as natural as reading 
the leading article in your news- 
paper first. You do it without 
thinking— instinctively. 

So does your correspondent — 
the man you want to read your 
letter first—while his mind is 
open. 

That is why you want your let- 
ters and envelopes to be 


Oi 





Bou 


You will see just what style 
and shade your business 
calls for in the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens — which is sent on 


request. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letter- 
heads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond. Write for 
it on your present letterhead 





Hampshire 


Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 








essary”’—“‘Look for the Water-Mark” 
EEE MIDIS DE GES AREER EINE. 
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The Six-Day Diary of a Suburban Dealer 


Wherein he sets down his real estimate of certain pieces 
of ‘‘ dealer literature ’’ which come in his morning’s mail 


By GARRETT BYRNES, Druggist at Maplewood, New Jersey 




















(EprtortaL Nore:—The writer of the following article is the pro- 
prietor of a drug store at Maplewood, N. J., a well-to-do suburb of 
New. York City. At the suggestion of Printers’ Ink he kept a careful 
record day by day for a week of the flood of “dealer literature” 
brought in the morning’s mail. 

The spirit in which Mr. Byrnes worked out this diary is indicated 
in the letter which Printers’ INK wrote him, asking his co-operation, 
In part this letter ran as follows: 

“As you glance over this dealer literature, certain thoughts pass 
through your mind, in appraisal of the value or lack of value of each 
piece. Some of the matter ‘gets home, excites your interest and secures 
your co-operation. Some of it falls flat. But perhaps the very manu- 
facturer who sent you the piece of literature which failed would be the 
keenest to know that this is so, For he then could by reshaping his 
effort cut out the waste which the expense of making and mailing this 
matter involved.” 

It is with the desire to demonstrate in a concrete, narrative way the 
view-point of a typical dealer that this article is published. A study of 
it will repay any advertiser who is bidding for that great prize—dealer 
co-operation. If the advertiser can read between the lines, so much 
the better.) 


We do have our thoughts about I’m glad to be able to get this 
the mass of “dealer literature” hearing in Printers’ Inx, I have 
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dealers aren’t 
all waiting to 
toss the folder 
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the well-known 
junk heap 
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sil Another Record 


During October, 1911, The 
Record-Herald contained 2,239 
columns of advertising, surpassing 
the amount printed in any previous 
October in the history of the 
paper. Inthe ten months of 191 | 
advertising in The Record-Herald 


shows a 


Gain of 1719 Columns 


over the corresponding months of 
1910, far exceeding the gains of 
all the other Chicago morming 
newspapers combined. 




















These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an 
independent audit company. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 710 Times Building 
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goods and thus to be more pros- 
perous. 

Every dealer worth while knows 
that out of his morning’s mail he 


Premium Orrer |N? SIO 


DRIED FRUIT CASE 


ASSORTMENT 


BO eoxes ror $402 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
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WITH 50. BOXES OF WRIGLEY'S PUVICY FRUIT SWEET 

6. VABSAR OR ZENO VENDING ™: NE @UM THAT 1S $50 06 

WORTH OF GUM AT RET AK AND THIS CASE 4. FOR 840.00 


WRIGLEY’S PREMIUM OFFER DOESN’T IN- 
TEREST THIS DEALER 


may gain a new idea, bringing 
with it a little more enthusiasm, 
generated by the advertising man’s 
genius. We are more than ready 
to put in a new article or a new 
line if we are given data by which 
we can measure its probable worth 
to us in dollars, cents and our 
customers’ good will. 


FIRST DAY 


I—A neat little condensed let- 
ter from the Rat Biscuit Com- 
pany, bulking small in the center 
of a large white sheet with no 
superfluous words, no ink wasted 
telling me of the superiority of 
their goods. What is said is every- 
thing I want to know. An in- 
closed post-card is a blank order 
for one dozen, one free and a 
window display. 

Having a small suburban busi- 
ness I calculate a dozen is a fair 
order for me. My windows, not 
fronting on Broadway, I can oc- 
casionally let them to the manu- 
facturer at cut rates. The manu- 
facturer gets five feet of window 
space for a week and I get a 
package of goods worth ten cents. 
We retailers will do these things 
better some day and . charge 
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“union” rates for good window 
space. 

The letter was so short I could 
not help reading it. That caught 
me 


Time: half minute to read let- 
ter, half minute to read card, ten 
cents profit and perhaps a little 
more business. 

Il—A post-card (I always read 
post-cards) stating that Dr, 
Doan’s . Directory of the United 
States will soon instruct the peo- 
ple that they need kidney medi- 
cine and the retailer is requested 
to stock up. in time for the rush. 

If I could approve this class 
of goods as being of ‘benefit to my 
patrons I would like the advance 
notice that direct advertising was 
to be done, and would at least 
be on the lookout for increased 
demand. One minute wasted. 

III.—Another post-card from a 
fountain pen company asking me 
to write them for their proposi- 
tion. Why not send the proposi- 
tion first time? No, I won’t write 
them. Time wasted, half minute. 

1V.—The “Certificate” from the 
Florence Manufacturing Com- 








Published by Florence Manulacturing Company Florence, Mass, US A 








Profits both Ways 


BUYING _27¢ ‘SELLING 











TOOTH BRUSHES 








THIS SORT OF THING CATCHES THE DEAL- 


ER’S EYE 


pany is a very clever little sheet 
in colors, six good jokes and as 
many funny pictures, many para- 
graphs on the superiority of the 
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goods and reasons for the dealer 
selling them. About five lines of 


real meat: “Always buy in dozen 
packages; always redeem cer- 
tificates; three certificates ex- 


changed for five brushes; six cer- 
lificates exchanged for ten 
brushes.” 

This is all 1 want to know about 
it. 

Ten minutes to read, three min- 
utes to sort the wheat from the 
chaff, one minute to think it over. 
Fourteen minutes wasted. 

V.—“Another Vaseline Prepara- 
tion” is the headline on a single 
sheet from the Chesebrough 
Company, accompanied by a cut 
of the package. 

“White Vaseline and Quinine.” 


Why, yes, I'll need that. Why 
wasn't it made years ago? 
VI—Co!gate’s goods are all 


right and the- profit they allow 
and maintain is fair. Fair treat- 
ment from a manufacturer makes 
their announcements worth read- 
ing. I read them. 

SuMMARY: Twenty minutes 
gone in one morning reading ads. 
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Five minutes profitably spent and 
fifteen minutes and much ink 
wasted. 


SECOND DAY 


I.—Samples of cigar pockets, in 
which to inclose cigars when sell- 
ing them, from the Racine Paper 
Goods Company. These made a 
bulky package that. indicated a 
waste of time. One glance, how- 
ever, showed my name and ad- 
dress neatly printed on each 
pocket. This was interesting and 
worth looking into. 

The quality was good. The 
price, terms, transportation cost to 
me, and all particulars I would 
need or care to know were con- 
cisely stated in the letter accom- 
panying samples. I was in doubt 
about nothing and needed to ask 
them no questions. The letter 
to'd it all and there could be no 
ground for misunderstandings. 

Attached to the letter were 
twenty-four styles of printing to 
select from, and an order blank. 
Had my name not been printed 
on the pockets I would probably 
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have given the proposition little 
attention. I decided to order a 
quantity as soon as I could use 
them. 

Five minutes for the above. 

Il—“An Exclusive Agency 
Proposition That Draws Trade” 
and a hand pointing to 1, More 
Business; 2, Better Prices; 3, Bet- 
ter Profits; 4, Satisfied Cus- 
tomers; 5, Success, would have in- 
sured my looking inside the fold- 
er sent out by the Seamless Rub- 
ber Company even though I had 
not already taken the agency for 
their goods. The exclusive sale of 
a profitable article of real merit 
should be sought for by any re- 
tailer, and he will read a reason- 
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SENSIBLY ARRANGED PRICE LISTS ARE 
READ CAREFULLY 


able amount of advertising matter 
in regard to it. 

According to the folder, “One 
druggist discovered that his busi- 
ness was largely built up as a 
result of selling goods no other 
druggist in town could handle.” 
“Kantleek goods guaranteed for 
two years.” This should be an 
inducement capable of satisfying 
anyone and as long as the qual- 
ity and guaranty hold and the 
prices are maintained I am will- 
ing to give time and attention to 
this or any other good thing. Five 
proofs of ads in many publica- 
tions notify the agent to get ready 
for business and the non-agent 


that he is losing a good thing. 

Iil—Belle Mead Sweety 
Christmas notice. A single sheet 
neatly printed asking for the plac- 
ing of Christmas order by Novem- 
ber 20 and promising only fresh 
and not stored goods. It warns 
the retailer against placing his or- 
der extra early and getting stored 
goods. This is a notice to Belle 
Mead agents only. 

Coming as it does from a house 
whose goods have always been 
satisfactory and whose treatment 
of the retailer could not be better, 
I am glad to read it and accept its 
statements at face value. 

The value of advertising matter 
is increased many fold when 
backed up by honest treatment 
from the house sending it. 

Five minutes for the Belle Mead 
notice and ten minutes for the 
Kantleek ad, and I feel more than 
ever like pushing those goods. 

Summary: Twenty minutes this 
day with good matter and about 
one to dispose of several patent 
medicine ads that are not worth 
mentioning. 

THIRD DAY 

I—A package of samples of an 
asthma cure together with a let- 
ter and a 10 x 15 sign. One min- 
ute is wasted in looking it over 
and no time at all in throwing it 
away. I have neither the time 
or the desire to foist upon my pa- 
trons countless new “patents,” 
either with or without samples, 
unless demanded by them, 

II.—Sample sheets of very neat 
embossing done by a clever little 
device sold by Roovers Bros., 
Brooklyn. This is interesting but 
the twice fifty-seven styles make it 
hardly possible for a small retail 
drug business to handle them with 
any satisfaction. In selling from 
the list there would be a distinct 
loss, as on one twenty-five cent 
embosser there would be a margin 
of seven cents to pay for selling, 
writing order, stationery, stamp 
and delivering. This might be 
satisfactory to the stationer but 
not to the druggist. Time, ten 
minutes. 

FOURTH DAY 

I—A letter from a music pub- 
lisher with sheet containing bars 
of popular songs. Selling sheet 
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music does not appeal to me at 
this time and I doubt if the aver- 
age retail druggist can do it prof- 
itably if all of the time required 
for it is considered. One minute. 

II.—A letter from a house sell- 
ing dyes, offering several kinds of 
advertising matter either with or 
without an order. This reminds 
me that I have some of their 
goods not moving very well. I 
will write for ad matter and per- 
haps both the manufacturer and 
myself will profit by it. Three 
minutes for this. 


FIFTH DAY 


I—A letter size printed sheet 
from the Gillette Sales Company, 
stating amount of advertising be- 
ing done by them and proof of 
ad to appear in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent publications. 

This tremendous advertising of 
an already established article looks 
like business. As the Gillette 
Company protects the price, we 
will do our part. Five minutes. 

II—A twenty-four inch sheet 
with ten halftone reproductions of 
as many different window displays 
made by means of the “Oaken- 
Wood Window Fixture” plans. 
These are very interesting and 
enable one to make an excellent 
window display in a very short 
time. A money-maker and time- 
saver combined. I need that. 


SIXTH DAY 


I—The “Yellow Label,” a new 
and presumably periodical publica- 
tion, by E. E. Dickinson Company, 
with cuts of their offices and dis- 
tillery, labors through four letter- 
size pages to tell the retailer of 
the superiority of their goods. 
As I am satisfied of this, after 
having sold the goods for many 
years, I do not wish to spend fif- 
teen minutes reading. about it. 

II.—Gaudily-colored ads show- 
ing premiums offered by the Wil- 
liam Wrigley Company for quan- 
tity orders. A half hour at least 
to read. The increased price 
asked to obtain the premiums 
would more than pay for them. I 
will buy my gum and furniture 
of their respective dealers. 

III.—A cut of a new style nurs- 
ing bottle on the envelope contain- 








Seth Brown says “from 
a buying view-point man- 
kind 1s ninety per cent 
feminine.” 


He was proving that 
purchases, especially of 
things to eat, to wear and 
to otherwise add to the 
comforts of life, were 
either directed or largely 
influenced by the wom- 
en folks. 

The publication reaching the 
home and regularly read by the 
whole family, as in the case of 
the Utica 


SarumGPGuess 
is undoubtedly a good advertis- 
ing medium, if the class of people 
it reaches is the right kind and 


the territory in which it circu- 
lates makes good trade conditions 


























possible. 


The SATURDAY GLOBE is a five 
cents a copy publication. It has been 
demonstrated that it reaches the most 
progressive and useful class of people 
in each of the thousands of towns in 
which it circulates. 

It goes into nearly 140,000 homes 
each week, largely in the section com- 
prising interior New York and New 
England and adjacent states. No com- 
bination of other papers covering this 
territory is possible at anything like the 
rate, 


Let us submit facts and figures. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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ing letter and prices excited my 
interest. 

The letter gave thirteen good 
features of the article, together 
with prices and argument in fa- 
vor of its use. The fact that a 
baby could puncture the nipple 
without spilling the milk seemed a 
good point and I decided to obtain 
a sample from the Dairy Nurser 
Department, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

I1V.—An enve‘ope full of circu- 
lars, with prices, etc., of wines and 
liquors. Bang! We have too 
much close at hand without going 
to Ohio and Indiana for it. 

V.—'Think of the other ninety- 
five” on the outside of an envelope 
containing offers, order blanks, 
advertisement proofs, etc., etc. 
Too many and too much to read. 
From the Paul Rieger Company, 
California perfumers. Is doubt- 
less a true statement. Not five of 
each one hundred persons use an 
appreciable amount of perfume 
and with all the advertising done 
by this company I have yet to 
have a bona fide call for their 
goods. 

Several children with the sam- 
ple fever have written them, giv- 
ing my name as a dealer. But 
this trade does not pay the rent. 

Order blanks inclosed with ad- 
vertising matter are suggestive, 
and also time-savers to the re- 
tailer. It is a “do it now” re- 
minder. A letter that looks short 
is very apt to be read. The sight 
of a full sized letter sheet filled 
with print or typewriting does not 
look inviting when many such are 
received each day. 

I have, in fact, mentioned only 
about half of the ad matter re- 
ceived in six days. 

If the manufacturer will name 
the article, state its use and good 
qualities concisely, giving price 
and terms and explain method of 
protecting price, the average drug- 
gist can quickly decide. Long 
drawn out descriptions and sug- 
gestions are apt to be thrown 
away. 

About three-quarters of the time 
the dealer spends on ad literature 
is given to worthless, or useless, 
matter. And yet he is benefited 
by a reasonable perusal of all that 
comes his way. In looking over 





it quickly or slowly I find one’s 
judgment upon it is practically the 
same. And the druggist is neces- 
sarily becoming a keener business 
man 

Let the manufacturer furnish a 
good article, and maintain a price 
that allows a reasonable profit, 
and accord square treatment. 


a tO 
ORDER TAKERS VS. SALESMEN 





PuiLapetpuia, Oct. 30, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Seeing the subject of “automobiles” 
taken up in this week’s issue leads me 
to write you and register a complaint 
against automobile houses—or at least 
two--for putting on the road incom- 
petent salesmen. 

Recently I was placed where I heard 
the selling arguments of quite a few 
automobile salesmen who were endeay- 
oring to sell an auto truck to a busi- 
ness man. 

I am not a French student but I try 
to keep abreast of the times in connec- 
tion with those Frenen words which 
begin to become known through com- 
mon usage. 

One automobile salesman, addressing 
this prospect I speak of, referred to 
the chassis of his car, pronouncing it 
just as it is spelled. 

Such a mistake as this would never 
be made by a salesman worth anything 
and to think it should be by one selling 
such a high-priced article as a truck 
struck me as being entirely inexcusable. 
I’ll warrant N. C. R. would never have 
such a man long on their payroll, 

Another called, entered upon his sell- 
ing talk, but was interrupted by the 
prospect, who said he would only have 
use for the truck a couple of months 
in the spring and the same in the 
autumn, and that this was one of the 
points he had been weighing. 

Here was a chance for the salesman 
to have clinched a point by showing the 
prospect the saving a motor truck would 
make over horse flesh by not requiring 
expense during the period of inactivity. 

Poor Order Taker, however, agreed 
with the prospect that under the cir- 
cumstances it was naturally a special 
problem, etc., but he thought the truck 
would prove advantageous. 

Ye gods, what are salesmen like this 
one worth? Warren J. CHANDLER. 

—_———+eo 


TECHNICAL PAPER MAKES 
PROGRESSIVE MOVE 





It is not so long ago that the gen- 
eral magazine discovered the fact that 
an absolute guarantee of circulation 
was a good thing. It paid to tell ad- 
vertisers exactly how many copies were 
printed, and to take their money only 
on a basis of service rendered. Indi- 
cations point to the fact that the trade 
press is discovering the same _ thing. 
The Practical Engineer, of Chicago, 
has come out with an absolute guar- 
antee of a certain number of copies 
per issue, and a pro rata refund if 
the circulation falls below the mark. 
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Topeka State Journal 


Official State Paper. 

Official City Paper. 

Circulation exceeding 20,000 net copies per day. 

Circulation built exclusively upon merit. No premiums. No returns. 

Sworn detailed exact circulation statements for every year for the last 
ten years, covering each ‘day ‘of each year, have been supplied Annually 
to Advertisers and Agents. Anyone failing to receive them can do so by 
writing the Publisher or our New York or Chicago Offices. 

THE TOPEKA STATE JOURNAL’S circulation is state-wide and_is 
guaranteed*to be the largest in Topeka. It is a paper for the Home. No 
Liquor, Clairvoyant, Palmistry, or objectionable advertising is accepted. 

~~ ne is, in part, copy of the new rate card, effective January 
Ist, 1 $ ' 











7 


Display—without contract, 5c per agate line (incl. full posi- 


ion). 

10,000 lines, within one year, or fixed space contract on 
yearly basis, 4c, per agate line (incl. full position). 

20 per cent. discount from above rates for “run of paper” 
position. 

Classified advertising 1c: per word, per insertion. 

Commission. allowed to recognized advertising agents only 
—not to advertisers direct. 

No Liquor, Clairvoyant, Palmistry or objectionable adver. 
tising accepted. 

Circulation over 20,000 net paid (for the twelve months 
ending Dec. 81, ‘1910, it was 20,808 net. As soon as possible 
after Jan. 1, 1912, average net paid circulation statement 
for the full’ year of 1911 will be furnished). 

Circulation, is State-wide'and is guaranteed to be the largest 


in Topeka. 
‘PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
Special Representatives, 
250 Fifth Ave., ' 


Steger Bldg., 
New York. Ch . 


icago. 











THE STATE JOURNAL is an. Evening Newspaper for the Home. It 
doesn’t admit objectionable advertising in its columns. 

It carries the Associated Press Service. Among its many features, it 
has the famous Mutt & Jeff Cartoons and the Goldberg Cartoons running 
daily. Also other Cartodng on’ Saturdays, including the Lena and Loie 
pictures in colors. Caley diy 

This circulation is net—is state-wide—and is guaranteed to be the largest 
in Topeka. eo 

City circulation almost exclusively by carrier to stores and homes at ten 
cents per week. Street sales two cents, mainly confined to transients visit- 
ing city. : 

Subscription price by mail, $3.60 per year. 

Trial subscription order for 100 days by mail, $1.00. The largest local 
advertisers pay a minimum of 8c, net per agate line without any discounts 
whatsoever for “requested” ‘position. 

THE STATE JOURNAL carries considerably more advertising six days 
a week than its nearest contemporary. The records have shown that dur- 
ing the busy months THE STATE JOURNAL carried considerably more 
advertising from the big department stores of Topeka six days a week 
than did its nearest contemporary, publishing seven days a week. 
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GAINED inaverising ! 


In October 1911, Compared with 
October 1910 


While the World and Herald LOST 


Morning and Sunday American Gained 3,760 Lines 
Morning and Sunday World LOST 36,827 Lines 
Morning and Sunday Herald LOST 45,104 Lines 


These figures were compiled 
by the statistical department 
of the New York Evening Post 


At first sight, the GAIN of the NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN does not appear sufficiently important to talk 
about—but when compared with the records of other 
newspapers in the same field—it is a significant GAIN. 


It shows the way “the wind blows.” 


Advertisers are demanding QUALITY with QUAN- 
TITY circulation—and QUANTITY with QUALITY 
circulation. 


Advertisers realize the fact that the readers of the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, not only have the desire 
to purchase “the good things of life,’ but have the 
means to gratify their desires. 


Advertisers get RESULTS in the AMERICAN. 


The ONLY New York Morning and 
Sunday Newspaper Combining Qual- 
ity and Quantity in Circulation 
































RETURNS—THE ACID TEST 
OF THEORIES 


ANALYSIS FROM ADVERTISING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOLS — CUMULATIVE 
RESULTS DEPEND UPON COMMODITY 
—EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2 





By S. Roland Hall, 


Of the International Correspondence 
Schools, 

The International Correspon- 

dence Schools have aimed at 


three great classes of people: 
men working at certain trades, 
occupations and protessions but 
who lack the technical knowledge 
necessary to advance to good 
‘positions in their chosen fields; 
misfits, or men in uncongenial 
work, who, like the others that 
I have mentioned, cannot give up 
work to go to school but who are 
‘ready to consider any practical 
method of preparing for a dii- 
ferent kind of work; and young 
people who lack special prepara- 
tion for wage-earning work. 

You will concede that this. is 
a big field, a field that we have 
hardly more than scratched, when 
you stop to think that on the 
American continent there are 
between one and two millions of 
people each year who reach the 
age of twenty-one, not counting 
those at nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
two, twenty-three and so on, nor 
any of the foreigners who come 
to our shores, and the figures 
show that less than five per cent 
of this great army is reached by 
vocational resident schools. 

We call our advertising in- 
spirational advertising. We do 
not advertise that we have courses 
of study for sale. Study is not 
attractive to many men. We ap- 
peal to the imagination. We 
strike home with homely, com- 
mon-sense appeals; we use strong 
headlines and illustrations: “On 
which side of the desk are you?” 
“The trained man wins,” “Send 
for Murphy—he knows.” 

And here I will tell you a little 
secret. We find the fiction maga- 
zines our best-paying mediums 
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and we believe it is because they 
are read by people with imagina- 
tions, who can see things not as 
they are but as they might. be, 
who are dreamers, as you might 
say. We go to wurk deliberately 
to strike a responsive chord, to 
arouse a motive to rise to better 
things, to create a vision within 
a man’s mind. 

And I think that is the great 
thing. I care not what a.man’s 
motive so long as it rouses him 
to better things. It may be that 
he is stirred by the success of a 
fellow-employee. It may be be- 
cause he is in love and wants to 
be able to support a wife. When- 
ever I get a chance | ask a stu- 
dent what his motive was in en- 
rolling with us. Not long ago a 
young man told me that he got 
his motive in accidentally learn- 
ing that the girl he was in love 
with earned six dollars a week 
more than he was earning; he 
was ashamed of himself and re- 
solved that he would be a bigger 
man. 

We have been accused, you 
know, of commercializing educa- 
tion, of canning it and putting it 
out as if it were so much baked 
beans. We are rather proud of 
the fact that we are a combina- 
tion commercial and educational 
institution, that we produce the 
goods needed to fill certain de- 
mands, that we go out into the 
highways and hedges and com- 
pel men to see the value of. it. 
No less a man than the late great 
educator, Dr. Harper of: Chicago 
University, said that if a man 
were moved by no motive other 
than that of better bread and but- 
ter, by all meaus give him that 
motive in order to induce him 
to improve his brain. 

I do not think that the greatest 
value to a man who completes a 
course of home study lies in the 
actual information he has. re- 
ceived, the technique that is im- 
parted. I think this: that a man 
who enrolls for a $100 course 
gets a hundred dollars’ worth of 
information, of facts and prin- 
ciples, but even greater than this 
is the new character that he has 
built up. He has acquired the 
study habit, the habit of thorough- 
ness, of self-sacrifice, of con- 
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fidence. He is a new man with a 
new vision. 

And so I say our. job is largely 
that of inspiring men, of man- 
building. We have to.keep up 
the work. Most of our courses, 
more than eighty per cent, are 
sold on the instalment plan, and 
often the discouraged student 
has to be inspired over and over 
again. Our representative often 
has as hard work the third or 
fourth time he calls as when he 
first enrolled the student. 

There is little about our busi- 
ness that we keep secret. And 
so I am going to tell you that we 
depend, first of all, on the large 
national magazines for new busi- 
ness. Nothing else takes their 
place. Next in importance 
come the trade and _ technical 
papers, and during the last few 
years we have largely increased 
our results from these by special- 
izing more in our copy. For ex- 
ample, if we are using a printers’ 
magazine to advertise the adver- 
tising course, we adopt rifle-shot 
argument and tell just what the 
advertising instruction will do for 
a printer and we cite cases of 
how printers have succeeded 
through that instruction. 

Third in importance comes 
what we call our monthly dis- 
tribution circular—which is prac- 
tically a four-page magazine ad- 
vertisement in colors, into which 
a post card is placed. Like the 
National Cash Register Company, 
we put post cards into almost 
everything we send out. We dis- 
tribute more than a million of 
these circulars every month, and 
aim to reach with them the peo- 
ple that we do not reach through 
the magazines, 

Fourth in importance comes 
Ambition, a little inspirational 
magazine that we send to every 
student free for the first year 
of his studying. Many thousands 
of these are given away and move 
many non-students to write. 

We use newspapers to a con- 
siderable extent, but as we use 
these largely to support local 
campaigns, we cannot check up 
the value of the newspaper as 
carefully as we do the other 
mediums mentioned. 





You have no doubt seen our 
window displays, where we show 
attention-attracting devices, 
specimens of students’ work, de- 
tails of the advancement of local 
students, etc. ‘Lhen we have our 
town concentrations, and our 
shop concentrations, where, with 
the approval of the superinten- 
dent, we make a Special exhibit 
in a shop and sell a’ great many 
of the technical courses that ap- 
peal to the workers there. 

Then there are other features 
of our’ field work, such as the so- 
called drag-net canvas, that have 
caused’ much comment. In using 
the’ drag-net‘¢anvas our sales- 
man, instéad’ of ‘aSking a student 
if he’ does’ not know ‘ot some orc 
who’ ought to take out a course 
asks hini who’ lives next to him 
and what’ he’ does ‘for -a’ living; 
asks ‘if he’ does not Know an am- © 
bitious carpenter who’ otight to 
enroll ‘for a ‘building and con- 
tracting course; a ‘clerk who 
ought ‘to enroll for bookkeeping, 
and so‘ on—definite questions that 
bring fesults. 

And, by ‘the way, I should say 
here that through ‘the co-opera- 
tion of our students we get some- 
where from one-third to one-half 
of the ‘total’'amount of new busi- 
ness.’ On every piete of corrected 
work ' that goes back from the 
instruction department is a cir- 
cular that invites him to show 
the work to his friends. We give 
him premiums for interesting his 
friends, and still more valuable 
premiums if they enroll. We go 
so far as to give students a little 
training in the getting of enrol- 
ments. 

I have been asked if our ad- 
vertising hasn’t a great deal of 
cumulative effect. Perhaps I will 
surprise you by saying that I 
think the cumulative effect is 
small. I think that considerable 
of ‘the cumulative effect idea is 
a delusion. No doubt we get a 
fair number of enrolments from 
people who saw our advertise- 
ments long ago, but did not ‘act, 
and who were later induced to act 
by special circumstances, but in 
general, I think we fail if a man 
reads a single advertisement of 
ours and then fails to act, for 
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October Gains in “To-Let Ads” 


Over 7500 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
Quality and Quantity Combined 








The Progressive Advertising Medium for Wide 
Awake Advertisers shows following gains in “ To- 


Let Ads” October, 1911, over October, 1910 


In Business Property 

the American Gained 845 Ads 
In Apartments and Flats 

the American Gained 1650 Ads 
In Rooms and Board : 

the American Gained 5] 10 Ads 


Total of Gains in “To-Let Ads’’ 7605 











has gained more than 50% in its Classi- 
fied and Want Ads in 5 years— 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 
Growth and Gains Follow Quick Results 
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bear in mind, that we have a 
right to expect him to send in his 
inquiry. It is different with 
something like a soap, for you 
don’t expect a man to rush out 
and buy a cake of soap on reading 
an advertisement. ‘There, I be- 
lieve in cumulative effect, or con- 
tinuity of impression, 

It sounds interesting to talk 
about the effect of advertising 
being like the drop of water that 
keeps falling until it wears away 
the stone, but if you believe in 
cumulative effect for a business 
like ours, please tell me why in- 
quiries are costing us a little 
more all the time instead of be- 
coming cheaper. 

have given you some opin- 
ions; now let me read you some 
figures, Here are the number of 
inquiries received from a print- 
ters’ magazine from a series of 
advertisements that I prepared 
myself. I read the returns from 
the first month the advertisement 
appeared to the last: 15, 5, 13, 
17, 14, 28, II, 7, 10, 10, 5, 15, 8, 
3, 20, 6, 5, 5. If the effect was 
cumulative, why was there not a 
steady increase instead of the 
rise and fall that this record 
shows? 

And to show you that the re- 
turns were due more to the 
strength of the individual pieces 
of copy than to anything else I 
will tell you that the advertise- 
ment that produced the twenty- 
eight inquiries was also the one 
that, repeated later, produced the 
twenty inquiries. We have seen 
pretty clearly in our own ex- 
perience that a good deal of the 
generally supposed cumulative ei- 
fect is merely the effect of old 
advertisements, belated returns 
from them, I mean; the key num- 
bers show that unmistakably. 

And I am going to take an- 
other skip here and tell you that 
rather extensive experiments that 
I have carried on have convinced 
me that inserting the name and 
address on a letter printed in 
imitation of typewriting amounts 
to little or nothing. I have split 
lists of various kinds, filled in 
name and address on half of 
them and sent the other half 
without putting in the name and 
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address, and we got as good re. 
sults from one lot as from the 
other. 

The result is that in all my 
soliciting, my prospect-developing 
letters, now | save myself that 
trouble of filling in the name and 
address; I have gone back to the 
style of putting in an attention- 
compelling headline or opening 
paragraph. In ten years | think 
we will smile to think that we 
were ever so foolish as to fill in 
names and addresses on printed 
letters that most people nowadays 
know are printed letters. 

Lately we have taken some .of 
our own medicine and instead of 
putting a new salesman to work 
after a few days’ coaching by a 
superintendent, we have opened 
a training school in each ot our 
thirty-three district offices, and 
we have prepared a short cor- 
respondence course, dealing with 
the history and foundation of our 
business, its organization, how 
the courses are written and 
taught, how we find prospects, 
the best ways of selling courses, 
the best ways of collecting, etc. 

The candidate for a job as 
field representative studies this 
course as any other of our stu- 
dents, and sends his papers in to 
me for criticism. We pay him 
two dollars a day while he is 


studying that course. The super- 
intendent, in the meantime, is 
studying him. If he is un- 


favorably impressed, he lets the 
candidate go without giving him 
a territory. But if impressions 
are favorable, the man is given 
a field test, and if that is success- 
ful he finally receives an appoint- 
ment. 

We are spending now $330 per 
man before putting the salesmen 
into regular work, and though 
this is one of our new. features, 
we have gone far enough to see 
that it is a wise thing and onc 
that will become more and more 
important. We wonder that we 
ever got along in the old way. 

And I will risk the prophecy 
that before many years every 
large concern employing many 
outside representatives will be 
giving its men a special course 
of preparation for such work. 
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CLINIC FOR ADVERTISING 
MEN 





NEW IDEA IN EDUCATIONAL WORK— 
TO MAKE ADVERTISING CLUBS IN- 
STITUTES FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
PROBLEMS OF SALES PROMOTION— 
ST. LOUIS ADVERTISING MEN’S 
LEAGUE IS FATHER OF THIS IDEA 





By Roy B. Simpson, 
Advertising Manager, Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

The first clinic for advertising 
men was held recently by the St. 
Louis Advertising Men’s League 
in the auditorium of one of the 
public libraries of that city. It 
marked a new era in the investi- 
gation of advertising problems. 

The term is, of course, bor- 
rowed from medical practice. It 
is a well-known fact that the 
medical clinic has done more to 
cure the ills of the human body 
than any other form of medical 
investigation. When a_ person 
dies of a strange disease, the doc- 
tors cut up the body to ascertain 
the cause of death. They diag- 
nose, analyze, experiment and find 
a cure for the disease. 

The doctors are also experi- 
menting with live animals in an 
endeavor to locate the causes of 
various diseases and find a rem- 
edy for them. This is called vi- 
visection but it is really a clinic 
with animals instead of human 
beings for subjects. 

If the medical clinic will do so 
much to cure the diseases of the 
human body it is reasonable to 
assume that an advertising men’s 
clinic may accomplish as much 
for correcting the diseases of the 
great business body; therefore, 
the St. Louis League of Ad-men 
proposed this form of investiga- 
tion at one of its mid-summer 
meetings and the clinic idea was 
adopted as a part of the regular 
educational course of the fall and 
winter season. 

We are more concerned with 
the cause of failure of an adver- 
tising campaign than we are with 
the reasons why it succeeded. 
Many advertising and sales cam- 
paigns start under the most favor- 
able conditions. They succeed for 
a while, then become sick to the 
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extent that they require severe 
treatment to make them recover. 
In many cases they die and are 
soon forgotten. Where there is 
one success there are a dozen 
failures. If we can ascertain why 
advertising fails to make good 
continuously, we will eliminate 
much of the enormous waste of 
energy and money spent in this 
cause. 

The first clinic was demon- 
strated bv the writer who chose 
the vacuum cleaner industry as 
his subject. An ordinary address 
would have called for the subject 
of “Building a Business.” In this 
instance five notable campaigns 
were dissected and analyzed. No 
names were used and no ads were 
reproduced in their entirety. The 
different campaigns were referred 
to as members of the body and 
the substance of each advertise- 
ment was reproduced by means of 
a marking brush and large sheets 
of manilla paper. 

The genealogy of the subject 
was given and the birth of each 
member of this family was dis- 
cussed. It was shown how each 
member was introduced to the 
public, the means employed to 
make it thrive and grow, and 
why it became sick and the rem- 
edy applied to effect a cure. 

All of the five members grew 
rapidly at the start but soon be- 
came ill. One of them died and 
‘was buried and the others got 
very sick, but a remedy was found 
and all the patients are recover- 
ing. As this is an infant indus- 
try, the disease was termed in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Forty other members born into 
this family died soon after they 
were born, therefore, they did not 
enter into the discussion. It was 
shown in the final analysis that 
the vacuum cleaner industry 
would hecome a giant in the world 
of business. 

The cause for the sickness of 
the various members was lack 
of capital. inefficiency, incom- 
petency, internal dissension. vacil- 
lating policies and bad faith with 
agents. 

Every advertising club has 
among its members several busi- 
ness doctors who are sufficiently 
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experienced to produce subjects 
for demonstration. In conducting 


these demonstrations it is not 
necessary to give such publicity 
to failures as will cause embar- 
rassment in any way. Investiga- 
tions should be conducted impar- 
tially and the demonstrator should 
be duly respectful of the men 
who have been behind the various 
campaigns under discussion, 

The clinic idea can be main- 
tained in every discussion so as 
to give novelty to the plan and 
each clinic can be handled in such 
a way as to conform with the 
general educational plan of the 
National Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 

The St. Louis League holds two 
educational meetings each month 
and at one of these meetings an 
advertising clinic will be held. 
The next clinic will be on the 
subject of selling goods by mail. 
This is considered of great im- 
portance at this time in view of 
the pending parcels post legisla- 
tion. Several mail-order cam- 
paigns will be analyzed to show 
the pit-falls to be avoided by the 
mail-order advertiser. 

The clinic idea is a good thing; 
push it along. 


ee eee 
THE GENERAL MEDIUM AND 
THE SPECIAL APPEAL 


Denver, Coto., Oct. 11, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What proportion of the readers of a 
medium must be possible buyers of 
your product before it is profitable to 
advertise in it? We had an argument 
about it at lunch. My opponent claims 
that at least fifty per cent must be 
possible buyers, and traces the diffi- 
culties of. the Atlas Engine Works, 
some four years ago, to the fact that 
they advertised engines in the general 
magazines. cited in reply the case 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Company 
using the Saturday Evening Post to 
reach one possible buyer in ten thou- 
sand subscribers. 

I am not much of a hand for arbi- 
tiary figures, but it seems as though 
we ought to arrive at some conclusions 
with reference to this topic which would 
help the great number of manufacturers 
who really don’t know whether to go 
into general mediums or not. Can you 
suggest a means of getting data on this 
point? Crarence I. Henpricks. 





—_——_—_+o~—__—_. 

Members of the Chicago Advertising 
Association gave a dinner, October 9, 
to Ray Woltz, president, who retires 
after two years’ service. Under his 
administration .the association has 
greatly increased its membership. 
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This remarkable increase means only one 
thing: that 360 more advertisers are realizing 
the desirability of reaching the substantial 
homes in 33,859 towns, through the favorite 
periodical of these homes, and are also finding 
the Christian Herald an extraordinarily 


profitable medium. 
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TREND TOWARD NATURAL 
IN CLOTHING ADS 





OVERDRESSY IDEALIZATION OF MEN’S 
READY-MADE GARMENTS IN MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISING HAS ABOUT 
HAD ITS DAY-— DEPARTURE OF 
MICHAELS, STERN & CO, A SUG- 
GESTIVE ONE Ff 





Just about the time the men’s 
clothing advertisers began to set- 
tle down to the conviction that the 
lines along which business’ must 
advance were pretty thoroughly 
determined and that all that re- 
mained to be done in the way of 
advertising development was 
largely in polishing up the handles 
of the big brass doors, somebody 
broke through the lines with a 
new conception. 

The somebody was Michaels, 
Stern & Co., of Rochester, and the 
new conception is that of present- 
ing the ready-made clothes they 
sell as they actually look on an 
actual person in an actual scene 
of every day life. This simple 
evolution enables the prospective 
buyer to form an opinion of how 
the clothes would look on him. 
It disarms the suspicion with 
which the other kind of picture 
has been filling him for lo! these 
many months; ever since, in fact, 
he learned that the science of the 
tailor is hard put to it to keep 
up with the art of the artist. 

The typical clothing advertise- 
ment that has appeared in the 
magazines during the last few 
years has pictured a 1909-10-11 
Gibson model of the Apollo Bel- 
videre habited in the best exam- 
ple ‘of the steel riveter’s art, or 
so it looked, It was assumed that 
the prospective buyer wanted to 
look like a picture of creases and 
curves. The idea that he might 
object ‘or. doubt had not come 
over the horizon. 

“The basic idea of the magazine 
campaign this season has been to 
show the clothes as they look on 
the average, normal men,” says 
Harry Michaels, of the Sternberg 
agency. “For this purpose models 
of good appearance were selected 
and fitted with Michaels-Stern 
clothes in the same way that a 
customer would be fitted by a 





clothier ; that is, a number of suits 
were tried on until a fit was se- 
cured. Photographs were then 
taken of these men as they ap- 
peared engaged in the duties of 
the day—walking to lunch, de- 
positing money in the bank, about 
to leave for a sea trip, etc. 
“These commonplace situations 
were purposely chosen as being. 
those in which the greatest num- 
ber of magazine readers find 
themselves daily. They thus bring 
the thought closer to them than 
could be done in any other way.” 
It is the. illustration which 
makes the point clear. The copy 
only strengthens it. There is no 
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AS THE CLOTHES ACTUALLY LOOK 


idealization here, no drawing on 


‘the imagination, no exaggeration. 


It is just. good enough—not too 
good. 

The same idea is carried into 
the booklets which are provided 
for the dealers. The company 
has made these a Kttle more elab- 
orate this year than usual. They 
are called special booklets de luxe, 
contain photogravure reproduc- 
tions of the series of clothes- 
photographs and bear on the 
cover a handsomely engraved in- 
vitation for him to call on the 
dealer (whose name is written in 
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PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY 





Cenraintie® 


$10 a Minute 


I'm paying that for 7 minutes to talk to you on this page. 
It will be worth more than that to you if you will listen, . 


This is wholly true because I will tell you about a tremendous ad 
ing force that you need. 


You already know that the’ great Middle West is thé*. real wealih 
producing heart of the nation. 


You haven’t stopped to think that there is only one great magazine 
west of the Mississippi River and that it, dominates this wondetfa} 
wea.th building territory as no other medium. 


Zz 


That magazine is the People’s Popular: Monthly, located at ‘Des 
Moines, lowa, in the very center of this. circle of certain results. It 
concentrates its circulation within 500: miles of Des Moiries; the ‘rich- 
est territory on earth. 


Every month it goes into more than a half million buying homes. 
These homes have an income of more than $600,000,0C0.00 a year. The 
average value of these homes is $4,603.96, and the average annual in- 
come is $1,211.29. 


In eighty-two per cent of these homes, the mother at the head of 
the family is the subscriber. She has paid the full subscription price 
in advance because she wants the magazine. Ninety-seven per cent 
of these subscribers are accustomed to reading the advertisements and 
ninety-five per cent of them prefer to buy advertised goods. 


This amazing market is yours if you want it. For $2.00 a line, you 
can tell your story to the purse string holder in every one of these 
half million buying homes and in her ‘favorite home paper. 


For the rest of the story address, 


CARL C. PROPER, Publisher 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


W.. Ey Ruopes, F. M. Krvucter, 
1017° Unity Bldg., : . 87 E. 28th St., 
Chicago. ‘ 


New York City, 
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the space reserved for the pur- 
pose) and see how he himself 
looks in the same garments. This 
is said, by the way, to be the first 
instance in which photogravures 
have been used in the line for the 
purpose. They are somewhat 
more expensive than halftones 
and this has always been a for- 
bidding consideration. 

The advertisements are being 
run in Everybody's, McClure's, 
Munsey’s and the Cosmopolitan, 
two pages, in October and Novem- 
ber, and four quarter-pages and 
one three-quarter page in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. A full page 
was also taken in Collier’s. 


A TRUE-TO-LIFE CLOTHING AD 


The purpose of the advertising 
is not, perhaps, directly to influ- 
ence the consumer. It is doubt- 
ful if any clothing manufacturers 
expect this, at least of the recent 
type of clothing advertisements. 
Neither is it intended in this. in- 
stance to create any new accounts, 
Michaels, Stern & Co. are an old 
house and already have, it is 
claimed, a wide distribution. The 
great value of the advertising is 
in giving prestige to the dealer, 
which he will enhance by his use 
of the booklets and local adver- 
tising. It performs what prob- 
ably could be accomplished at the 
same expense in no other way. 








MISTAKEN IDEAS ABOUT, 
SLOGANS 


Tue Intanp ApverTIsInG AGENcy, 
Curcaco, Iti., Oct. 16, 1911, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Because you ought to know a real 
“catch-phrase’”’ when you see one, be- 
cause I think I know one when I hear 
one, and because I don’t think in the 
recent contest held by a large electric 
display sign company in New York, 
proper time and consideration could 
possibly have been given to the indi- 
vidual slogan, from a_ salesmakin 
standpoint, I ask for your criticism o 
the three following: 

* Arms have blazed the trail 
of nations” (as applied to a leading 
make of rifles). 

“_ Typewriters control the cog 
of commerce” (as applied to a standard 
machine). 

“Be reasonable, eat ’s Codfish” 
(as a to a well-known brand of 
fish flakes). 

Do you believe that in a _ contest 
where good “‘catch-phrases” are really 
sought for, entrants should be allowed 
to submit sketches illustrating their 
point? 














CuiiFton F. Woops, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Most of the good slogans 
which continue to do duty year 
after year have been a matter of 
evolution in the office of the ad- 
vertiser or agent rather than a 
sudden inspiration from some 
outside source.’ A good slogan 
ought to be something more than 
a smart saying—it ought to put a 
finger on the vital selling point of 
the whole proposition and touch 
it in such a way as to carry con- 
viction. An epigram may arrest 
attention and may amuse the 
reader, yet at the same time be 
utterly devoid of selling value. 
That is not a good slogan.—[Eb. 
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CEASES PUBLICATION 





Boston 1915, the official organ of the 
Greater Boston movement, which was 
brought into being a little more than 
a year ago to act as the publicity 
medium of all the associated activities 
at Boston working for that city’s social 
and material betterment, ceases publi- 
cation with its November number. Lack 
of sufficient financial support is the 
cause. Lewis E. Palmer, formerly of 
the Survey, is its managing editor. 

—_—_——_~+o-————— 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 





Mechanical Advertising Company, 
Manhattan; manufacturing advertising 
machines and devices; capital, $30,000. 
Incorporators: E. Callahan, Hartford. 
Conn.; R. Butler, A. L. Friedberg, 
New York City. 
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A PRINTER WHO TAKES 
HIS OWN MEDICINE 


“Who ever heard of a printing 
house running a half-page ad in 
Sunday’s issue of a leading 
daily?” Thus queries James H. 
Warburton, manager of the News 
Printing House, at Charlotte, 
N.C. And the 
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“Tt may sound exaggerated,” he. 
states, “but when the campaign 
began business was beyond dull, 
for there was not enough work 
to keep our force busy half the 
time. It is now three months 
since we began our “treatment,” 
and business is not only so good 
that our regular force is working 

overtime, but 





best of it is 
that Mr. War- 
burton is doing 
that very thing. 
As he puts it, 
he believes in 
taking his own 
medicine. 

Mr. Warbur- 
ton is using 
large space 
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WHAT OUR CUSTOMER AND BOSS 
DEMANDED 





we are taking 
on _ additional 
help. Still, the 
work is piled 
up on us.” 

A . printer 
who takes his 
own medicine 
is indeed some- 
what of a rar- 
ity, aa: Mr. 
Warburton 








daily in the 
afternoon  edi- 


tion of the News, six-inch, double 
column in the semi-weekly edi- 
tion, and a quarter page in the 
Textile Manufacturer. The style of 
copy may be judged from the re- 
production. In addition he is using 
form letters, blotters and circulars. 


suggests, 
though the species is more plen-. 
tiful. than was the. case ten 
years ago. Evidently the medi-. 
cine is good, even for printers, 
since it lifted this. particular 
plant from “beyond dull’ to 
“overtime.” 














General Offices 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


HE. Lesan Apvertisinc AcENcy 


We would be judged by 
all as we are j 
those whom we serve - 
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WHAT A WOMAN SAW 
FROM BEHIND THE 
COUNTER 





HER EXPERIENCE REVEALED A CONDI- 
TION OF WHICH EVEN THE MER- 
CHANT WAS UNAWARE — BEFORE 
AN ADVERTISER CAN CO-OPERATE 
HE MUST KNOW THE FACTS— 
WHEN HE CANNOT RELY EVEN 
UPON HIS SALESMEN’S REPORTS— 
RETAIL INDIGESTION A RESULT OF 
THEORIES 





By Myrtle Tower Snell, 
With George B. Spencer, New York. 

The letter from Mr. Judson in 
your October 19th issue interested 
me. Mr, Judson’s idea that ad- 
vertising managers should go be- 
hind the counter in search of light 
on their sales and distribution 
problems has been acted upon, I 
imagine, more times than he hap- 
pens to have a record of. 

I don’t know at all if you want 
to hear from a woman on this 
subject, but the fact remains that 
I have had some rather illuminat- 
ing experiences along the line sug- 
gested by Mr. Judson. 

For example, in my capacity as 
advertising counsel, I have been 
called upon to diagnose and pre- 
scribe for sick store departments, 
upon many occasions. In such 
cases it is a part of my plan to 
hang up my hat and go on the 
floor or behind the counter as a 
saleswoman in the department 
needing help. In this way I get 
at the actual facts from every 
view-point, including my own. I 
am able to suggest to the mer- 
chant what I believe to be best 
from actual experience in his own 
store. 

I fully agree with Mr. Johns in 
his article on “The Real Func- 
tions of an Advertising Manager.” 
“Show me an advertising man- 
ager who cannot take a sample 
case and go out on the road and 
personally sell a bill of his goods, 
and I will show you one who is 
superficial in practically every- 
thing else he does, except perhaps 
the question of split infinitives, or 
the proportion of top and side 
margins on a two-color mailing 
card.” 





And, by the same unfailing 
token, show me an advertising 
manager who cannot go on the 
floor of a store or behind the 
counter and sell to the consumer 
the goods. manufactured by his 
house, and I will show you an 
advertising manager who has no 
business to attempt to formulate 
the selling policy for the merchant 
who buys his goods, or to suggest 
selling plans for him. 

Such an advertising manager is 
not even capable of writing news- 
paper copy for his merchants, His 
efforts are at best only theories, 
he doesn’t know what he knows, 
and his guess work makes his ex- 
periments expensive, both for his 
house and its customers. 

lf I had space I could tell you 
the actual vital facts brought to 
light through my experiences be- 
hind the counter while making 
these investigations. 

I could tell you of the infinite 
possibilities which that method 
has revealed for the sort of co- 
operation that means a priceless 
gain to both merchant and manu- 
tacturer, and of how tremendous- 
ly it eliminates friction and pro- 
motes good feeling. 

I'd like to hit a few of the high 
spots, though, just to prove Mr. 
Judson’s theory, and mine, 

In some instances the man be- 
hind the gun, who, in large meas- 
ure, controls the buying in these 
stores, is not familiar enough with 
the conditions surrounding his 
own business. He will often ac- 
cept the judgment of the outside 
counsel, when the opinions of his 
own people would be ignored. 
This happens in the smaller cities 
where the merchant is the nom- 
inal head of all departments. 

In one instance, I found this 
most interesting phase of the 
problem: A member of the firm, 
who has died within the past few 
years, had influenced and_at- 
tracted to his store a large for- 
eign trade. Since his death, the 
patronage of the store had been 
undergoing a sort of transforma- 
tion. When I went on the floor, 
I found we were serving the wives 
of professional and political men 
—members of the best families of 
the town. 
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What Jefferson Livingston 


(Sole Owner The T. A. Snider Preserve Co.) 


has to say about 


MAHIN ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


We have had considerable experience with the Mahin Advertising Co. 
and they have produced good results for us. 

The best thing we can say for the Mahin Advertising Company is that 
we renewed our contract with them about the 20th of June last for our 
entire appropriation for one year from September Ist, 1911. 

We did not take the subject up with any other agency. 

We consider the Mahin Advertising Company the best we know of in 
the line of magazines, newspapers, farm papers, street cars, posters and 
bulletins. They are very well equipped in all of the above lines. 

We believe you can get better co-operation on advertising and how to 
handle your sales force from Mr. John Lee Mahin than from any 
other man in the business. 

If you work with them: consistently, they will do a world of work for you. 

Mr. William H. Rankin, the Vice-President, is splendidly posted on 
media, as he has had considerable experience in having formerly been con- 
nected with magazines, newspapers, farm papers and street car companies, 
and can advise you regarding such mediums from the advertising seller’s 
as well as the buyer’s viewpoint. He knows when and where to use each 
medium most economically for the Mahin Advertising Company’s customers. 

Mrs. Helen Mar Thomson has been very studious, industrious and suc- 
cessful with the copy for our company. Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit is also 
prominently connected with the above company, besides a number of other 
talented people. 

In fact, we believe that Mr. Mahin, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Groth, Mrs. Thom- 
son, Mr. Nesbit, Mr. Hoefflin and Mr. Presba present a line-up in adver- 
tising that is hard to equal. 

We certainly would advise any prospective advertiser, or any other 
advertiser, to have a thorough talk with the above parties before making 
new agency connections. 

If there is any additional information you want that we have in our 
possession, we will be very glad to furnish it to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Jerrerson LivinGsToN, 
Sole Owner T, A. Snider Preserve Co., 
, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 








The Mahin Advertising Company is the only agency in the West that 
has had successful experience in all mediums—newspaper, magazine, farm 
aper, street car, bill board, painted bulletin and trade paper advertising. 

e€ maintain no advertising agency is in position to advise against any 
medium or recommend it without successful experience in using it. 

It will pay any advertiser or prospective advertiser to consult 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, Pres. WM.H. RANKIN, Vice-Pres. H. A. GROTH, Secy. 


842-892 American Trust Building 
Telephone Central 7045 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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The merchant was on _ the 
ground all the time, day after day 
and week after week, And -was 
scarcely conscious of the change 
that was gradually taking place 
in his business. He realized dim- 
ly that the stock they used to 
carry didn’t seem to be so read- 
ily disposed of as in other years— 
and he wondered why. He was 
trying to fit a medium and low 
grade stock to a high class trade, 
and it was distinctly a misfit. 

The change was vital, both to 
him and his buyers, and even more 
vital to the manufacturers sell- 
ing him his stock. 

How could the manufacturer or 
his advertising manager know 
such conditions without getting 
directly into the fray and digging 
them up for himself? 

True enough, the manufac- 
turer’s salesman goes to the town 
probably four times a year or 
more. But—he opens up his sam- 
ples down at the Dingley House 
or up on the top floor of the 
building, and he carries away 
what information the proprietor 
and his buyers choose to give him. 

If he chance to be very wide 
awake he'll make some observa- 
tions for himself while he’s wait- 
ing around for the department 
head to get through with one of 
his personal friends. But even 
then he’s an alien, he doesn’t be- 
long. 

And, on the other side of the 
question, when he goes back to 
the house, loaded to the guards 
with information that he swears 
the house has got to listen to— 
what happens? 

The advertising manager is 
generally pretty busy and he asks 
the salesman to please put his in- 
formation in writing. 

By the time the salesman has 
floundered through the unaccus- 
tomed task of writing out his 
ideas, when his stock in trade is 
his. winning way of talking—well, 
you can imagine the result when 
it reaches the advertising man- 
‘ager’s desk. Its very brightest 
chance for life is to be filed away 
in a pigeon hole under ‘ ‘Sugges- 
tions from House Salesmen,” to 
be taken up when there’s nothing 
immediate pressing; which heav- 
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enly state, by the way, the ordi- 
nary advertising manager seldom 
arrives at this side the little door, 

And yet, these small-town con- 
ditions constitute an issue which 
must be met and reckoned with 
in almost every sales-and- dis- 
tribution problem. 

In one instance, a brief stay on 
the ground of one of our mer- 
chants brought to light friction 
between our rather tactless sales- 
man and the woman head of the 
stock. 

What then? We might have 
wasted tons of advertising matter 
trying to cram our goods down 
the throats of that house all to no 
purpose. Some other method 
must be applied. 

Again, one manufacturing con- 
cern had been working for years 
to induce merchants to handle its 
product exclusively, in that line. 
A few trips among the stores ot 
the merchants, a few hours some- 
times on their floor, convinced me 
that not one merchant in ten 
could make a success of a depart- 
ment confined to that one line. 
And if the department was not 
a success, what use could the store 
be to the manufacturer? 

It meant simply one of two 
things—increasing the manufac- 
turer’s line to give it greater var- 
iety, or specializing on their pres- 
ent line and pushing it as “‘a spe- 
cialty.” 

Such information as this, I con- 
sider, is necessary for the adver- 
tising manager to have as a foun- 
dation upon which to build prac- 
tical plans and campaigns. And | 
do not believe his department will 
ever reach its fullest efficency un- 
til he is in possession of just such 
information, gained through his 
own experiences. 

Even his light upon the subject 
of his national advertising will be 
clearer and more searching, his 
appeal will be more direct, his 
argument more convincing, be- 
cause he has faced his customers 
with his product in his hands. 

Somehow. this direct personal 
contact with actual sales sweeps 
away all the advertising man- 
ager’s fine literary illusions, pricks 
the bubble of his impractical the- 
ories and clears his vision. In 
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his plans and his copy he has re- 
duced, or better, has elevated, 
himself to fundamentals, to first 
principles, to true salesmanship, 
which is all that advertising is or 
ever can be. 

Let the advertising manager get 
out and sell goods, on the road 
and behind the counter. If it 
doesn’t accomplish another earth- 
ly thing, he will find that it will 
lessen the friction between himself 
and the sales force, both whole- 
sale and retail, for evermore. 
And his understanding of their 
problems, transformed from fairy 
tales to everyday facts, will make a 
mighty sight better advertising 
manager of him and an infinitely 
broader and more helpful man, 
both commercially and personally. 

+0» — 


“WHITE LIST” TO ENDORSE 
MERITORIOUS MERCHANTS 


A “white list” is the latest thing in 
Washington and has supplanted the old 
“black list’? which business men used 
to dread. The “white list’? originated 
with the National Consumers League 
and will contain the names of Washing- 
ton merchants who are recommended 
by the league. Only those tradesmen 
and manufacturers whose stores and 
factories are operated along hygienic 
lines and without child labor will be 
eligible for the honor roll. 

ome of the most prominent people 
in the social, educational and official 
worlds of Washington are behind the 
movement. 

It is proposed to authorize local 
tradesmen on the “white list” to use 
an appropriate label on their goods 
declaring that they are made under 
sanitary conditions. 


a. os 
FORTUNES OF NEWSPAPERDOM 
IN TEXAS 


The Wichita Daily News, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., suspended publication Sun- 
day, October 8. In announcing its sus- 
pension notice was given that its ad- 
vertising and _ subscription contracts 
would be carried out by the Times 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Evening Times. he latter announces 
the publication of a Sunday paper 
Starting October 22. 





TO STIMULATE BUILDING 
CAMPAIGN 


“The Stimulator” is the headline of 
a new journal, the first number of 
which appeared October 28, to arouse 
into activity the members of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Association on _ the 
bgp md project now being pushed by 
the club. 
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A Dozen Reasons why the NORFOLK 
LEDGER-DISPATCH should be listed 
TOG WD vices tiades (eb weks advertising. 


1, The NORFOLK LEDGER-DIS- 
PATCH has an average circulation 
of 17,822 copies daily net paid. 


2. The LEDGER-DISPATCH has the 
largest circulation of any Norfolk 
newspaper. 


8. The LEDGER DISPATCH has the 
largest local circulation of any 
Norfolk newspaper. 


4, The LEDGER-DISPATCH has the 
largest circulation outside of Nor- 
folk of any Norfolk newspaper. 


5. The LEDGER-DISPATCH is the 
only evening paper in Norfolk, oc- 
cupying an exclusive field, whereas 
the morning field is evenly di- 
vided between the Landmark and 
the Virginian-Pilot. 


6. The LEDGER-DISPATCH carries 
more local advertising than any 
other Norfolk newspaper. 


« 
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. The two largest department stores 
in Norfolk—Miller, Rhoads & 
Swartz and Watt, Rettew & Clay— 
use a great deal more space in the 
LEDGER-DISPATCH than they do 
in any other Norfolk newspaper. 


8. The LEDGER-DISPATCH carries 
more foreign advertising than any 
other Norfolk newspaper. 


9. The LEDGER-DISPATCH carries 
more classified advertising than any 
other Norfolk newspaper, and it is 
a general rule in every city where 
one paper carries the bulk of 
classified advertising, that that 
newspaper is the best advertising 


medium. 

10. The LEDGER-DISPATCH carries 
more exclusive advertisir ac- 
counts than any other orfolk 
newspaper. 


11. The LEDGER-DISPATCH has al- 
ways opened up its books and rec- 
ords for circulation examination by 
the auditors of the Association of 
Ametican Advertisers and N. W 
Ayer & Son. 


It is a matter of record that the 
LEDGER-DISPATCH has always 
made good on any advertising 
proposition that was successful in 
other cities. 


12. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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SELLEM SHOWS COPYCUSS 
THE NEW OFFICES OF 
THE SELLEM ADVER- 

TISING AGENCY 


HAD NOT ARRANGED ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS FOR THE MINING ENGINEER 
OR THE STAGE CARPENTER—COPY- 
CUSS NARRATES MR, FLY-BY- 
NIGHT’S BRILLIANT RENEWAL OF 
THE JAYBIRD AUTOMOBILE AC- 
COUNT 

By H. D. Kathvir. 

“A man who founds a news- 
paper takes a chance on a life- 
long headache, but a man who 
starts an advertising agency is 
flirting with nervous prostration,” 
muttered Mr. Copycuss as he fol- 
lowed Mr. Sellem off the elevator 
at the seventeenth floor of the 
Amalgamated Trust building. 

“Here,” cried Mr. Sellem en- 
thusiastically, ‘ ‘are the offices I 
have in mind for the new Sellem 
Advertising Agency. You see, 
there are twelve elevators facing 
the suite to bring customers to 
our very door.” 

“Yes; and to take them away.” 
Mr. Copycuss evidently had an 
extra gloom on. 

“There will be private offices 
for the president, the secretary 
and the treasurer,” Mr. Sellem 
continued blithely. 

“How about the mining engi- 
neer and the stage carpenter?” 
queried Copycuss. 

Mr. Sellem turned. “Are you 
in earnest? J don’t understand.” 

“The mining engineer runs the 

tunnels to the large advertisers; 
the stage carpenter builds the 
scenery when an advertiser comes 
your way.” Mr. Copycuss paused 
a moment, then went on ear- 
nestly. “I hope you don’t ex- 
pect to pay for the lights with 
the business brought in by the 
Boy Scouts.” 
‘Mr. Sellem frowned. ‘“Copy- 
cuss, why do you knock the 
agency business? It’s honorable; 
clean; requires no. capital; very 
little experience, and I flatter my- 
self that I am peculiarly adapted 
cr | ed 

“No capital! No experience!” 
_Copycuss moaned. “Feculiarly 
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adapted! Sellem, do you know 
that fully five thousand other 
men have these same ideas. And 
you are all miles away from the 
truth, As a matter of fact, it 
requires less money and less ex- 
perience to make a success of a 
National Bank than ‘it does of an 
advertising agency.” 

“Nonsense,” rejoined Sellem, 
“771 put in barely $5,000.” 

“You'll put in your _heart’s 
blood, or you'll furnish a neat 
job for the sher.ff within two 
years.” 

Sellem placed a fatherly hand 
on Copycuss’ shoulder. “I know 
an advertising manager of a de- 
partment store who is going to 
start an agency with four ac- 
counts.” 

“I'd have more confidence in 
his success if he started with 
four golf balls.” Copycuss 
backed up against the wall. 

For a moment Sellem looked 
doubtfully at his precious new 
offices, but then he returned to 
the charge. 

“You must admit it’s an honor- 
able business.” 

Copycuss started for ‘the ele- 
vator before replying. But, as he 
reached the center of the lobby, 
he suddenly shrugged his shoul- 
ders as though to get rid of his 
ill-humor. Clasping Sellem’s 
hand warmly, he said smilingly: 

“Good-by! I must get along. 
I’m sorry I can’t agree with all 
your plans. The agency business 
of itself is both honorable and 
useful. But it suffers from the 
same plague as the printing busi- 
ness. All sorts of unfit people 
are allowed, yes, encouraged, to 
get into it. And some of the 
competition, as a result, is about 
the fiercest on earth.” 

Struck by a sudden thought, 
Copycuss dropped his voice to a 
lower pitch. “Sellem, old chap, 
let’s begin with something easy. 
Suppose I could tell you of an 
automobile account that was being 
poorly handled. Do you think 
you could get it?” 

“I’m sure I could,” Mr. Sellem 
responded eagerly. 

“No!” Mr. Copycuss shook his 
head. “The chances would be 
against you. Your able plans 
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The magazine which 


studies the way of least resistance is 
making bricks without straw. 


The advertiser who uses a maga- 
zine which is without influence and 
backing is making bricks without 
straw. 


It is the straw that holds the brick 
together. It is the honest, well- 
founded, editorial conviction which 
holds the magazine together, which 
gives it character and wins confidence 
and respect. 


It is not the magazine that one 
buys, but the magazine that one reads 
that has influence either through its 
editorial contents or through its ad- 
vertising pages. 


McClure’s 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


The American is a 
Magazine for that 
class which dis- 
criminates in what 
it buys, as well as 


in what it reads. 


l 4DVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 
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La Follette’s Autobi hy 
is making new cushen dally 
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might not be opposed by opposi- 
tion plans but by something very 
different. Let me tell you how 
Mr. Fly-by-night renewed the 
Jaybird automobile account which 
was about to be taken away from 
him on account of his bogey 
score in incompetence. Mr. Fily- 
by-night knew it must be re- 
newed, but how? He considered 
well before he acted. Observe: 

“The Tallgrass agency was get- 
ting into deep water. Fly-by- 
night knew its assets were worth 
$10,000 less than nothing. Fly- 
by-night wrote to the Tallgrass 
outfit and told them not to worry. 
For weeks he conducted negotia- 
tions. Finally, he took a trip to 
London and, upon his return, he 
talked intimately of British 
capitalists. Sir Roger Fake was 
to be chairman, etc. The upshot 
was that he agreed that he would 
buy in the Tallgrass agency; con- 
solidate it with his own agency, 
etc. My! how happy they were 
in the Tallgrass agency that 
pleasant Monday morning. Fly- 
by-night, true to his promise, ar- 
rived on the scene. His pocket 
was full of cablegrams and, after 
felicitations all around, he drew 
a check for $75,000, and then he 
paused. Ominous pause! It had 
just occurred to him that very 
minute that the Tallgrass agency 
had the Junk Pile auto account. 
He turned color and then, rising 
grandly to his feet and tearing 
up his check, he cried: ‘I can’t 
do it! I must be loyal to the 
Jaybird Auto people.’ 

“Fly-by-night then dashed 
through the door and _ never 
stopped running till he reached 
Mr. Jaybird himself. To him he 
related all about his ‘trip to Lon- 
don and the British capitalists; 
he told in dramatic fashion how 
he had thrown away a chance to 
make a million dollars rather 
than take over the Junk Pile auto 
account which might conflict with 
the Jayb’rd auto account. 

“Mr. Jaybird’s eyes filled with 
tears as he realized how sin- 
cerely Mr. Fly-by-night looked 
out for their interests, and he 
signed the renewal contract on 
the precise line indicated by Mr. 
Fly-by-night.” 
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“Is that all?” asked Sellem. 

“Yes, all’—here the elevator 
door opened. “All, except that 
the deputy sheriff moved into the 
Tallgrass agency about 3 o'clock 
that pleasant Monday.” 

Waving his hand and stepp:ng 
into the elevator, Mr. Copycuss 
presently disappeared in the di- 
rection of the lower regions, like 
an amiable Mehistopheles in a 
business version of Faust. 


A MODEL FORM LETTER 


Tue AMERICAN COLLEGE oF DreEss- 
MAKING. 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You know how seldom it is that a 
really good investment letter comes to 
one’s desk these days. I feel sure the 
enclosed will prove of interest to you 
and your readers, as the writer has 
sustained interest from start to finish. 

B. Cameron, Jr. 


Dear FRIEND: 

Knowing that you have had some in- 
terest in the fur business, I take the 
liberty of presenting you with what 
seems to me a most wonderful business 
proposition, and in which, no doubt, 
you will take a lively interest, and, per- 
haps, wire me the amount of stock that 
you wish to subscribe toward the for- 
mation of this company. 

The object of this company is to 
operate a large Cat Ranch, in or near 
Oakland, where land can be purchased 
cheap for this purpose. 

To start in with, we will collect 
about, say, one hundred thousand 
(100,000) cats. Each cat will average 
twelve (12) kittens a year. The skins 
run from ten cents (10c) each for 
white ones, to seventy-five cents (75c) 
for the pure black. This will give us 
twelve million (12,000,000) skins a 
year, to sell at an average of thirty 
cents (30c) apiece, making our revenue 
about ten thousand dollars ($10,000) 
a day, gross. . 

A man can skin 50 cats per day for 
two dollars ($2.00). It will take 100 
men to operate the ranch, the net profit 
will therefore be about nine thousand 
eight hundred dollars ($9,800) a day. 
We will feed the cats on rats, and 
will start a rat ranch next door, The 
rats will multiply four times as fast as 
cats. If we start with one million rats, 
we will have, therefore, four rats per 
day for each cat, which is plenty. 

Now, then, we will feed the rats on 
the carcasses of the cats, from which 
the skins have been taken, giving each 
rat a fourth of a cat. 

It will thus be seen that the business 
will be self-supporting and automatic 
all the way through. The cats will eat 
the rats and the rats will eat the cats, 
and we get the skins. 

Awaiting your prompt reply, and 
trusting that you, appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that I ‘give you and which will 
get you rich quick, I remain, 

Casey Jones, 
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A 
Two-Legged 


Animal 

It seems to have bothered phil- 
osophers to define man. ou 
remember that Plato said he was 
a two-legged, unfeathered ani- 
mal. This came to the ear of 
Diogenes who threw a plucked 
fowl on a table before the phil- 
osopher, saying: “There is 
Plato’s man!” 

Anybody is at perfect liberty to 
try and improve upon Plato. or 
anybody else. This. is what 
makes the world move. 

If Plato had said that man is a 
tool-using animal he_ wouldn’t 
have been confronted with a 
plucked bird. 

A scientific system of business 
management, a new discovery 
in chemistry, a flying machine 
are tools-devices which man 
manipulates to accomplish certain 
ends. Tools are the great fac- 
tors that are changing the daily 
life of the individual and chang- 
ing our whole civilization, You 
realize perfectly that you should 
know about them—the latest dis- 
coveries, the latest inventions, 
the advances along scientific 
lines—and their significance. 
For sixty-seven years the Scien- 
tific American has been furnish- 
ing this information — exact, 
trustworthy knowledge, with the 
stamp of authority. It always 
has been and is alone in its 
chosen field. 

The big men, the men of affairs, 
know this. Probably no publi- 
cation has among its regular 
subscribers so large a percentage 
of the men who are making his- 
tory. Of course you can exist 
without any knowledge beyond 
that which supplies clothing, 
shelter and the belly need, but 
you can’t live. 


By the way, “Ten Stories” 
will probably appeal to you 
because they are _ good 
stories about the beginnings 
of great things. They are 
mighty interesting. ours 
for the asking. 


R. C. Witson 
Munn & Co., Incorporated 
New York 
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‘any one of six zones and prove 
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I know at least a dozen 
national advertisers 
who ought to use a 
page a month in The 
Monthly Style Book. 

And, they woald tab, if they knew. 


Fe ae 
“But — | 


—these advertisers say, “We 
don't want to risk $3,200 for a 


page in an unknown medium. 


You dont have to. 





By our zone plan you can try 
out a part of our circulation in 
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tor yourself ‘the selling-power of 


The Monthly Pele Book. 





We are W sided ito stand or fall 


on ba thie test. 





Could wi be fairer? 


Write “Jam ites” on a post- 
card anda representative will call 
to explain the” zone plan in detail. 
Forms for the: Kiet zone editions 
close November 15th. 


Danii 


Manager Adverlising Department __ 
4th Avenue at 30th Sireet, New York — 
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HOW TESTIMONIALS MAKE 
CUSTOMERS LOYAL 





THE MAN WHO WRITES A TESTI- 
MONIAL IS BOUND TO LIVE UP TO 
IT—A REFLEX INFLUENCE WHICH 
IS CLEAR GAIN—ONE’S OWN OPIN- 
IONS MORE STABLE THAN THOSE 
OF OTHERS 





By James W. Egbert. 


IV. 


Suppose you asked a man to 
sign a contract with you to use 
your product exclusively for the 
next ten years. Unless you of- 
fered him some _ inducement, 
either in price or reciprocal pur- 
chases of his goods, he would 
probably laugh you out of his of- 
fice. But get him to write a tes- 
timonial for your goods, and you 
have secured his trade for a long 
time to come, if not for life. Not 
only that but, in nine cases out 
of ten, you have secured an ar- 
dent booster for your goods. 

That is what might well be 
called the reflex advantage of the 
testimonial. Not only can you 
use it to advertise your ‘goods to 
others, but it ties up its author, 
who, having committed himself, 
can hardly back down and be sat- 
isfied with something else. 

A prominent concern in the mu- 
sical field, some years ago, got out 
a book of testimonials which apt- 
ly illustrates this very point. They 
went to men ‘of prominence in the 
community—men whose names 
were widely known—got permis- 
sion to photograph their music- 
rooms. containing instruments 
made by the company, ‘and sse- 
cured letters of endorsement. 
These were reproduced in a book, 
together with the photographs of 
the interiors. It was an expen- 
sive book—altogether too high in 
cost for wide distribution—and, 
in fact, was given to hardly any- 
body except those who were rep- 
resented in it, all of whom were 
already customers of the concern. 
Yet it paid, and paid handsomely. 

The recipient could hardly 
throw so handsome a volume into 
the waste-basket; no matter how 
prominent a man he might be 
there was a certain subtle flattery 








in seeing his home and his words 
featured in such company and in 
such a dress—so the book was 
kept for some length of time 
where others would see it, and 
the recipient became, unconscious- 
ly, of course, a salesman for the 
concern. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools takes advantage of 
this tendency in its system for 
making every former student a 
booster for the schools. In a pre- 
vious article I mentioned their 
system for getting testimonials, 
which they not only use in maga- 
zine and newspaper advertise- 
ments, but file by localities, so 
that as soon as a prospect is se- 
cured he is referred to several 
persons in his immediate neigh- 
borhood who have taken the 
course. Every former student is 
kept in line in this way. He has 
gone on record as favoring the 
concern; the prospect who asks 
him ‘about the schools is armed 
with a written statement of his 
own authorship; what can he do 
but recommend highly? 

I have before me a book issued 
by the Swedish-American Tele- 
phone Company, entitled “Good 
as Gold.” It contains the por- 
traits of 134 persons, their names, 


and a_ short preface; nothing 
more. “Each and every one of 
these representative men from 


thirty-one states sent us his pho- 
tograph, knowing that we were to 
use it in this booklet,” reads the 
preface. 

Can there be any other eloquence so 
convincing as a look into the faces of 
these 134 men, that say they know 
from long pean experience with our 
product and other makes that the Swed- 
ish-American is the best of them all? 
Their opinions are wunbizsed; they 
learned from the actual service. Their 
words are true. You will make no mis- 
take in taking their advice in prefer- 
ence to paid representatives. Their 
testimony is as good as gold. 

You might expect to see the 
faces of the officers of large tele- 
phone systems, masters of capital, 
and the like. Instead you behold 
the managers of rural exchanges, 
and others not so high in the 
commercial world, some of them 
so unconventional as to pose in 
their shirt sleeves. But can you 
imagine that any one of those 134 
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will ever cease boosting Swedish- 
American instruments after the 
complimentary paragraph quoted 
above? 

The company has gained 134 
loyal customers, who are going 
to stay loyal, and whatever influ- 
ence their endorsements have on 
anybody else is so much clear 
gain. ; 
The influence of a testimonial 
upon the writer of it has just this 
importance; it puts him on rec- 
ord, and the majority of men, 
having taken a position, feel that 
it is undignified to retire from it. 
When you can get a man to ex- 
press an opinion about your 
goods himself, it becomes his 
opinion, and it will take a lot of 
argument by your competitor to 
persuade him out of it. Whereas 
if it is only your opinion, he 
hasn’t the direct interest which 
makes him resist persuasion. 

—_— tO 
CUSTOMS RULING ON LEATHER- 
BOUND BOOKS 


Under the present tariff law, “manu- 
factures of leather, or of which leather 
is the component material of chief 
value,” come under the high tax of 40 
per cent ad valorem. z 

Recently the Treasury Department is- 
sued a circular to the customs officials, 
setting forth that leather-bound books 
should be admitted at the 25 per cent 
rate unless it were shown that the 
bindings of the books were of such 
value that it was evident that the books 
were bought for the binding rather 
than for their literary contents. 

However, the Board of United States 
General Appraisers hold that the cir- 
cular is not binding and that where the 
leather binding is of greater value than 
the printed interior, the 40 per cent 
duty will apply. Judge McClelland and 
Judge Chamberlain agreed in the major- 
ity decision, but Judge Sharrett dis- 





, sents, in a long opinion, Judge Shar- 


rett said: 

“Dickens would hardly have been 
flattered had he been told that the prin- 
cipal value of his books was in their 
covers. Classification dependent upon 
the respective values of books and their 
bindings will result in constant litiga- 
tion involving the almost hopeless task 
of establishing with any degree of ter- 
tainty facts upon which to predicate 
a decision, for who is there wise enough 


_ to determine the precise value of the 


time and labor expended by the author 
who prepared the matter contained in 


‘the printed paper books before it had 


been bound, a prerequisite in the de- 
termination of which is the greater 
value, the paper book so prepared or 
the piece of leather covering it.” 


_The book trade is hit by the de- 
cision, 
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The Xmas Number of the 


great pictorial weekly— 


° 9 
Leslies 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
hasalarge sale each year. 


It is your opportunity to 
test the buying power of 
Leslie's readers. 


Results of tests: 

“Has produced $6.00 for 
every $1.00 invested.” 
“‘My ads have paid for them- 
selves in 15 days.”” 


“Leslie’s has far outstripped 
all other publications.” 


“Leslie’s made an especially 
creditable showing.” 

“The results are unusually 
salisfactory.” 

‘One of our strongest factors.” 

“Returns remarkably _ satis- 
fe factory. 3? 

“Leslie’s is no longer an ex- 
periment with us, it is the sure 
thing class now.” 

“Leslie’s is the best weekly 
medium on our list.”’ 

Send your copy for Xmas 
Number—you cannot find a 
better buy — over 340;000 
copies—$1.25 a line. 


Forms close November 28th. 
Date of issue December 7th. 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN ‘C. B. NICHOLS 
225 Sth Ave., New York Chicago, Ill. 
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FIRST CLUB HOUSE FOR 
ADVERTISING MEN 





LONDON ADVERTISING MEN FORM THE 
ALDWYCH CLUB — SUCCESSFUL 
OPENING AND PROGRESS—A PLAN 
THAT MAY SET THE PACE FOR 
OTHER CITIES 





By Thomas Russell, 
Advertisement Consultant, Clun House, 
London, England. 

Some months ago I described 
the steps which had been taken 
towards the foundation of the first 
regular club for advertising men 
—I mean a club with a home of 
its own and all the conveniences 
implied in the term. This project 
had long been vaguely talked of 
in Fleet Street; but the thing re- 
mained vague until. at one of the 
dinners of the Thirty Club of 
London, Wareham Smith, adver- 
tisement director of the Daily 
Mail, produced a practical scheme 
and then and there lined up ad- 
vertising men to carry it into ef- 
fect. ‘ 

Starting a club with a house of 
its own is one of the most difficult 
enterprises in the world, because 
it requires money, and if money 
has to be subscribed for an_insti- 
tution not yet in existence, it is 
not very easy to find. Wareham 
Smith got over this difficulty with 
characteristic ingenuity. He pro- 
posed. and carried his proposal. 
that the club should be incorpo- 
rated by law as a limited company. 
This enabled it to issue deben- 
tures. and a sum of £5,000 was 
quickly subscribed in £50 bonds, 
bearing interest, and being re- 
deemable at the option of the com- 
pany—which is the club. 

The-incorporation of the club as 
a company does not involve mem- 
bers in any legal responsibility be- 
yond the amount of their subscrip- 
tions and a sum of £1. 

Having secured the capital. the 
next point was to obtain the lease 
of suitable premises. These were 


found within a few steps of the 
Strand, in the new London thor- 
oughfare of Aldwych. a fine build- 
ing of five floors being secured. 
The annual subscription was fixed 
at four guineas*(equivalent to $20 
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a year) for ordinary members, 
and half that amount; for mem- 
bers residing more than twenty- 
five miles outside the London 
postal area, with an entrance fee 
of five guineas or $25. The com- 
mittee, however, had the right to 
suspend the entrance fee until 
after a certain number of mem- 
bers should have been elected. 

The premises have been sub- 
stantially and handsomely fur- 
nished, the first floor being de. 
voted to a lounge and smoking- 
room, the second floor to the main 
dining-room, the third floor to the 
reading-room (sometimes used as 
an overflow dining-room), card- 
room, and secretary’s office. while 
the fourth floor contains the bil- 
liard-room and dressing-rooms for 
the use of members. Kitchens and 
storage are on the fifth floor. An 
elevator starts from the entrance 
hall. 

The problem in conducting a 
club, once you have it started, is 
to make it self-supporting through 
the bar and dining-room. ‘Cards 
and billiards cannot be expected 
to do more than cover the cost 
of service. The subscriptions are 
wanted for upkeep, interest on de- 
bentures, and reserve. The orig- 
inal or formation committee en- 
rolled at the Thirty Club dinner 
carried through all the prelimin- 
ary arrangements. but as soon as 
the Aldwych Club was legally in- 
corporated, on the 30th day of 
May, torr, this committee re- 
signed its functions, and a further 
committee was formed, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. 
Wareham Smith was unanimously 
elected the first president. The 
duty of keeping the club solvent, 
therefore, fell upon the new com- 
mittee, which resolved itself into 
various special committees, a 
house committee, for example, be- 
ing resopnsible for catering and 
management. the billiard and card 
committee being responsible for 
games, entertainments, and so on. 
A library has been alreadv begun. 


* with mvself as honorary librarian, 


assisted by Cyril Mortimer. 
In a very little time, although 
the unfavorable summer season 
was with us. the dining-room jus- 
tified its existence, though it ought 




















to have been called “luncheon- 
room.” Fifty or sixty members 
lunch there daily, very excellent 
plain English fare being provided 
at a cheap rate. The first house 
dinner, followed by a modest con- 
cert was held October 12, about 
160 members being present. 

As the cold weather comes on, 
there is no doubt the club will be 
extensively used in the evenings, 
but even on the present basis it is 
earning a profit on the food and 
bar. The billiard challenge cup, 
presented to the advertising com- 
munity last year by Printers’ Ink, 
London edition, has been taken 
over by the club. The club has 
also taken over the Advertisers’ 
Benevolent Fund, originally 
formed by the now defunct In- 
corporated Society of Advertising 
Agents. A golf challenge cup has 
been presented to the club by the 
proprietors of Perrier Water. Bil- 
liard tournaments and handicaps, 
a golf tournament, a dance, etc., 
have also been provided for. 
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Although this news is in its es- 
sence a London affair, I think it 
has interest for advertising men 
throughout the world as being the 
first example on record of a club- 
house for advertising men. We 
have three or four advertising 
clubs in London, including the 
Thirty Club, the Sphinx Club, the 
Advertising Managers’ Club, the 
Association of Advertisement 
Managers, and the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, but the Aldwych C!ub 
is the only one that holds its 
meetings anywhere except at a 
hotel. 

It is not always that London sets 
the example to the advertising 
profession, but it seems to me that 
it is about time for New York to 
wake up. The honorary librarian 


‘would be pleased to accept on be- 


half of the club any business pub- 
lications issued in the United 
States. Such donations may be 
addressed to Mr. Thomas Russell, 
Honorary Librarian, Aldwych 
Club, London, England. 











same time last year. 


at any other time during the year. 


Don’t miss out on December. 





“Cash In” on This Tip 


FROM NEBRASKA 


December will be a better month to advertise to Nebraska farmers than 
any of the six months preceding. This for the reason that the farmer will 
then have all of his crops harvested and will have begun marketing. Prices 
are favorable—from 10% to 20% higher for farm products than at the 
So in addition to having more time to read, the 
Nebraska farmer will have more money with which to buy. 


DECEMBER OUR BIG MONTH 


We obtain more new and renewal subscriptions during December than 
In addition to the regular circulation 
of 40,000 copies we will mail out during December, 10,000 sample copies. 
No extra charge for space during that month. 


_ Beautiful New Year’s Number 
The annual New Year’s Number of the NEBRASKA FARMER will be 
far better this year than ever before. 


entire year and a great puller for advertisers. : 
Increase your schedule during that month, 


8. R. McKelvie, Publisher. 


NEBRASKA FARMER, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEBRASKA’S REAL FARM PAPER 


It is our very best number of the 





ESTABLISHED 1869 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOLICITING 
TO CREATE NEW AD- 
VERTISERS 


SUGGESTED COMBINATION OF 
PERIODICALS TO ESTABLISH SOLICIT- 
ING BUREAU—GET THE BUSINESS 
AND APPORTION IT—-PROMISES RE- 
LIEF FOR MANUFACTURERS AND 
MORE BUSINESS FOR PERIODICALS 


By George French. 

(Epitortat Note:—This article is print- 
cd because it elaborates a theme tuat is 
frequently discussed among advertising 
men and despite the fact that it com- 
pletely ignores the factors already in 
the field for the purpose of creating 
new advertising—namely, the adver- 
tising agents and Printers’ Ink itself. 
It is true that many agents do no real 
constructive, creative work, but content 
themselves with “‘swiping’’ the accounts 
of their competitors. But, on the other 
hand, there are a number of agents, 
some small. and some large, who are 
doing the finest kind of pioreer work 
in carrying the advertising message to 
the non-advertising manufacturer. Some 
time we shall have to print a special 
article on this subject for the b:nefit of 
those advertising men who h:ve no 
conception of the amount of money, 
brairs and effort expended by a few of 
the best agencies in creating and build 
ing up new accounts.] 

“The solicting of advertising 
is now. very much in the condi- 
tion of gold mining in ‘49 and 
the generation subs:quent. The 
ground is being run over by a 
great many people and none of 
them thirks it is worth while to 
do thorough work” 

A veteran in the advertis ng 
business said this to me some 
little while ago. It so exactly 
agreed with a vague and un- 
formed impression that for a long 
time had been in the back of my 
head that I asked him to talk 
more along that line; to tell me 
more in detail about the idea, as 
he had (t. 

“Well,” said he “take this town; 
take Boston.” (We happened to 
he there at the time). ‘ Many of 
the big advertising mediums have 
New England men located in 
Boston. _What do they do? 
These men all follow each other 
around over the New England 
field. They file into the offices of 
the advertisers, one after the 
Other, -and” tell the same story 
about their magazines or news- 
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papers, 
sent. 


or whatever they repre- 
They spend about all their 
time in their field calling upon 


advert.sers and agents. Each one 
of them does about the same as 
each of the others. They find 
out what is ‘going out’ and they 
go after it. If there is an ad 
being placed from some concern 
in Portland, Maine, they all pro- 
ceed to go to Portland and try 
for it. 

“There are perhaps a dozen of 
the magazine men who will go 
to Portland when there is an ad- 
vertisement of Gorton’s codfish 
to go out. ‘They all troop down 
to Plymouth if there is the 
slightest chance of getting an 
order from the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company. They all make the 
rounds of the Boston agencies as 
often as they can. They all go 
to Spr-ngfield and to Worcester 
and to Providence, and all of the 
other cities where there are any 
national advertisers. 

“And not one of them spends 
uny time to speak of in trying to 
create new. business. They can't. 
They are on the jump all of the 
time, trying to keep in touch 
with the business that is supposed 
to be ‘going out,’ and in keep ng 
in good standing with the agents 
and the advertising managers. 
They are hard and conscientious 
workers, and are entitled to a 
great deal of credit for the work 
they do and the results they get 
for their periodicals. 

“But do you not see that they 
are not creating advertising, and 
cannot do so as long as they have 
to work as they are now work- 
‘ng? How many of the manu- 
facturers in New England who 
should do so are advertising? 
What is being done to win them 
into the right way? Nothing. 
Nothing can be done until the 
method of covering the field is 
radically changed. 

“This is what should be done, 
as I see the situation: 

‘The leading periodicals that 
are to. be represented in New 
Ergland should unite and estab- 
lish a bureau, and put at its head 
the best advertising man to be 
had. The business of the bureau 
should be to create new adver- 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


A i i CLASSES—— 
Al i THE PEOPLE 
Al | THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


yas-Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE : HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST : 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Ruilding California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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tisers, not primarily to solicit or- 
ders for advertising going out. 
The staff for this bureau should 
consist of about as many men as 
are now in the field, but their sys- 
tem of work should be radically 
different. 
each concern, for all of the peri- 
odicals represented in the bureau. 

“The manager should concern 
himself very little with the placing 
of advertising, once it has been 
started. Under this co-operative 
plan each of the periodicals 
would get the business, and the 
proportion of the business, that 
rightfully belonged to it. That 
matter should be settled by the 
bureau, through a committee, or 
in some manner that would pro- 
tect all of the co-operators. The 
manager should be a man with 
imagination and advertising 
ability, and his job should be to 
win men who need advertising. 
All of the big men in the bureau 
should do this pioneer work for 
at least half of their time. 

“All of the work of this bureau 
should be conducted on the broad- 
est plan. There should be nothing 
but the benefit of the advertiser 
considered. There should be no 
undue urging of the prospects. 
There should be a very skillful 
and strong presentation of the 
benefit to business advertis ng 
properly done is sure to confer, 
and once the fact that a concern 
ought to advertise is demon- 
strated there should be no let-up 
in effort until that concern does 
advertise. Then the advertising 
should be properly handled. A 
very careful study should be 
made of each business before 
anything whatever was done. 
There should be the best ad 
writers in the country connected 
with the bureau, but each adver- 
tisement should be written by the 
best man in the country for that 
particular task, irrespective of 
whether or not he is employed 
by the bureau. And there should 
be a printshop right next to the 
bureau, preferably not owned or 
operated by the bureau, but in a 
way controlled by it. 

“IT could give you a complete 
syllabus of the organization 
I have 


scheme for this bureau. 


One man should solicit 


had it running through my head 
for five years, and have talked 
about it to one or two publishers, 
If it were properly organized and 
properly conducted it would show 
wonderful results. I have been 
up and down among the manu- 
facturers of New England for 
many years, and not always as 
an advertising man. I could tell 
you right now of at least a dozen 
big concerns who could be won 
to take up advertising within a 
year, if there were anybody au- 
thorized and able to deal with 
them on a basis that contemplates 
patience and time-—-and money. 
They would come across, in t.me; 
and some of them would come 
more readily than you may 
imagine. 

“Besides being the proper way 
to build up advertising, this plan 
of mine would relieve the manu- 
facturers, and others who are al- 
ready advertisers, of a great bur- 
den—the burden of seeing all 
the solicitors and discussing the 
matter with them. This is really 
a great hardship for the adver- 
tisers and the agents, and does 
not facilitate their business at all. 
Most of them are courteous and 
willing to give all the time the 
solic:tors wish. But one call, by 
a general agent of all of the 
periodicals that cater to general 
business would suffice for all of 
the magazines, while a call from 
a man authorized to deal for the 
newspapers would suffice for all 
of the newspapers. And I really 
believe that both the magazines 
and the newspapers would get: 
more business than they now get! 
from the same concerns. 

“Such a bureau as I have in 
mind, composed of the New Eng- 
land representatives of the lead-; 
ing periodicals, would be able to: 
put more than half of its time 
and energy into the creation of 
new business, and still attend to 
all the soliciting that is now done 
in a much better and more effec- 
tive manner than is now possible: 
There are so many points of ad- 
vantage and profit in this plan 
that I could talk to you all night 
about it, but I have got to get 
a train for Springfield, to see-a 
party there who will give us each 
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a small order. I could do the 
business for the whole bunch, and 
get at least 25 per cent more out 
of him than the sum of all that 
we all will get. So good night.” 

Of course New England is not 
different from other sections of 
the, country. It is mentioned 
simply because this talk was in 
the lobby of the Touraine, in 
Boston. What this man said was 
already “in my mind. Since then 
I have talked it to many solicit- 
ors. Some of them, being simply 
order-getters, did not comprehend 
what | was trying to get at. 

I suppose that a majority of ad- 
vertising solicitors never think 
about trying to get a new adver- 
tiser. They know nothing about 
any business but that which is 
“going out.” But two or three 
really big advertising solicitors 
have said that the plan outlined by 
my friend in the hotel lobby 1s 
exactly the right plan. These men 
wish to do constructive work, 
and try to. But they do not have 
time for it. Their superiors are 
constantly prodding them to swell 
the record of the present month. 
Orders, they say, look good to 
them; and they put on the pres- 
sure without a thought of the 
future. 

I have known these men to 
get in touch with some very 
big prospects, and work zealously 
for a time. Then would come 
some order from headquarters 
asking for special work for some 
special purpose; or there would 
be a consultation at headquarters, 
and the solicitor would be. ad- 
vised to devote himself to getting 
business that was more or less in 
sight, and the splendid vision 
would fade from the mind of the 
solicitor, while he studied the 
comparative figures and _ the 
wished-for aggregates. 

The day is not far distant, 
however, when this business of 
soliciting advertising will be 
turned into constructive work cal- 
culated to develop new business 
which will not only build up the 
magazines and the newspapers 
but will build up business. Then 
there will be more business, more 
easily obtained, and the proportion 
of advertising failures lessened. 





A Southern colored 
servant once described 
his recently deceased 
master, who was of in- 
dolent, procrastinating 
disposition, by saying, 
“He was a-gwine, and 
a-gwine, and a-gwine, 
and he died a-gwine.” 
A good many men who 
are energetic and fore- 
handed enough other- 
wise are always 
“a-gwine” to take out 
insurance, and too often 
they die “‘a-gwine.” 


Guaranteed annual sav- 
ing of twenty-five to forty 
per cent. in premiums on 
personal protective life 
policies. This is not Term 
Insurance. Contractsissued 
by the strongest Life 
Insurance Company in 
America. 





Before Closing any Life Insur- 
ance contract (personal, partnership 
or corporation) consult us, 


J. A. Steele Winthrop Steele 
170 Broadway, New York 
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_ MAKING DIRECT ADVER- 
TISING STEP LIVELY 


MUST IMBUE PRINTED MATTER WITH 
LIVING ATTRIBUTES—SECURE HAR- 
MONY BETWEEN ADVERTISING AND 
SELLING FORCES —. ADVERTISING 
CONSISTS IN CREATING BUSINESS 
—FROM ADDRESS AT CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS ASSO- 
CIATION, OCT. 23, DENVER, COLO. 





By Thomas R. Elcock, Jr., 
Advertising Manager, the United Gas 
Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

An important problem in direct 
advertising is to quickly and ac- 
curately move our printed matter 
—to make it actively reach out 
after business. Unless we can 
come to consider our printed mat- 
ter in a somewhat human sense— 
that is, imbued with the same liv- 
ing attributes as a human being 
in influencing purchases—we can- 
not get full value out of it. 
This, unfortunately, is not always 

done. 

Too many business people re- 
gard a stack of folders or leaflets 
as so much dead stuff, to be 
gotten rid of in the easiest and 
quickest way. We must not take 
that attitude toward.printed mat- 
ter. It is not giving the adver- 
tising a fair show. We can only 
put so much human attribute into 
the pictured or worded message; 
and, after all, it must have live 
men back of it in order to retain 
the breath of life it possesses. 

It can be said without fear of 
successful contradiction that fully 
twenty-five per cent of the money 
spent for advertising in the 
United States might just as well 
be deposited upon a scrap heap. 
This does not necessarily mean 
that the advertising itself is not 
good. The copy and illustrations 
may be excellent and yet result 
in no appreciable returns. For 
the fact of the matter is. that the 
copy is only the first step in a 
successful advertising campaign. 

In considering direct advertis- 
ing it is important to have a 
careful system, whereby the sell- 
ing ‘leads may be properly. fol- 
lowed up and the orders properly 
taken care of. ‘The circular let- 
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ters, folders, return post cards 
and the like, must be carefully 
placed in the hands of the right 
prospects, in the right way and at 
the right time, and even then, 
there will be very few chances of 
making sales unless the selling 
force works in unison with. the 
advertising pieces and carefully 
develops the desire to purchase, 
which the printed matter has 
created. The salesman fmust be 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the advertising, so 
that in talking to the consumer, 
he may dwell upon it intelligently, 
Even when this is done, it is very 
often impossible to clinch an 
order on the one visit. In this 
case, the salesman must carefully 
fill out his back call and further 
advertising matter must be sent 
so as to reach the prospect in the 
logical time, preceding that call. 
If this should not result in a 
sale, the same order should be 
repeated. The fact is that good 
advertising combined with good 
salesmanship should be cumula- 
tive, and our experience shows 
that fully three pieces of adver- 
tising matter followed closely by 
visits from the salesmen are 
often necessary in order to effect 
a sale. 

It is very common to learn of 
several folders advertising © dif- 
ferent appliances being sent out 
to all prospects at the same time 
and the matter there permitted to 
drop without any further follow- 
up effort on the part of the sell- 
ing force. This is illogical and 
absolutely unprofitable. Unless 
the organization of a company is 
such that direct advertising may 
be systematically followed up, it 
is unquestionably better not to at- 
tempt this form of advertising at 


Closely akin to the necessity of 
keeping advertising matter logic- 
ally on the move is the further 
necessity of harmonious relations 
between the advertising and sell- 
ing forces in all their operations. 
To do this, it is imperative to 
have in the advertising depart- 
ment not only good copy writers 
and arrangers of printed matter, 
but also a thoroughly equipped 
clerical force, and in addition to 
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this, a system man with one or 
more assistants. The man who is 
applying his mind constantly in a 
creative direction is seldom a 
business man, and even if he 
were, it would be difficult for 
him to find the time to attend to 
both branches of the work. The 
system man is in reality an in- 
termediary between the adver- 
tising department and the selling 
force and meets the salesmen in 
each of the district offices period- 
ically, discusses with them sell- 
ing methods, the results being 
secured at the time, and invites 
from them suggestions calculated 
to better harmonize their work- 
ings with the advertising de- 
partment. These suggestions, to- 
gether with his own ideas de- 
rived from personal contact with 
the salesmen, he edits and ar- 
ranges in concise form so that 
the advertising manager may de- 
vise plans to meet the current 
needs. He also oversees the dis- 
tribution of advertising matter 
and carefully investigates to de- 
termine that it is being sent out 
at the proper time and to the 
right prospects and followed up 
promptly by the salesmen. He 
goes over, from day to day, the 
return post cards received from 
prospects, notes the orders re- 
sulting from them and whether or 
not these orders have resulted in 
further sales of other appliances. 
He also keeps running various 
reports showing from day to day 
the condition of sales, and 
analyzes the failures and suc- 
cesses met with. In this way it 
is possible to. prevent continuous 
waste in unprofitable directions 
and also to devote more of the 
appropriation to those lines in 
which best success is encoun- 
tered. 

As time goes on, it is hoped 
that the system man will be able 
to extend his services almost in- 
definitely. For instance, in a 
large city it should be possible 
to save a great deal of effort and 
money by carefully classifying 
prospects for different appliances. 
The mere fact that a woman does 
not use a water heater need not 
be taken as a guarantee that she 
is a live prospect for one. It may 
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be that on account of being 
financially irresponsible, or some 
like reason, this woman could 
never be expected to make a 
satisfactory purchase of a water 
heater. Obviously it would be a 
waste of time and money to con- 
tinue sending printed matter to 
her and having it followed up by 
salesmen. Would it not be ad- 
visable at times for the system 
man to send out a number of in- 
vestigators to study these con- 
ditions and classify the prospect 
lists accordingly? 

In a large city, there are tens 
of thousands of people who do 
not read English, and of course 
thé mailing of advertising mat- 
ter in English to these people is 
a pure waste of money. It is 
possible for the system man to 
classify the prospect lists, so that 
advertising matter printed in the 
respective languages may reach 
these people. When this is done, 
it is positive that a great im- 
provement in sales will be no- 
ticed. 

Advertising is so closely allied 
with salesmanship that the sales 
manager and advertising manager 
in any situation should be either 
one or Closely related. Adver- 
tising is something entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was once 
held to be. It does not consist 
in merely writing and placing 
copy, but it consists in creating 
business in the broadest sense of 
the term. 

With reference to the char- 
acter of advertising matter to be 
sent out and the method of pre- 
paring it, we must begin with the 
men who are engaged to do this 
work. It will, I think, be quite 
generally agreed that a knowl- 
edge froni the inside of the in- 
tricate conditions existing in the 
gas industry is required in order 
to properly convey to the public 
the ideas for which we are striv- 
ing; and this theans that the 
men who are to pass our message 
on to the public should be right 
in the company office, in constant 
touch with all branches of the 
business. The policies of the 
president or manager of a com- 
pany, the ideas upon which the 
business is to thrive, cannot be 
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grasped in a few hasty interviews 
by an outsider, but must be 
gradually absorbed by constant 
and intimate association. And 
the man who is to make a business 
grow by advertising .must know 
all about it; he must not have a 
merely superficial knowledge. 

Obviously, the small indepen- 
dent gas company cannot afford 
to hire the talent nor pay for 
the class of work which would 
be best for its purpose. The 
syndicate can afford it and is 
doing it. Manufacturers of appli- 
ances are also doing much in the 
way of supplying copy, cuts and 
forms to their patrons. These 
forms would be suitable excepting 
where local conditions are dealt 
with or appliances named which 
the particular independent com- 
pany does not handle. In most 
of the advertising matter being 
put out it is possible to avoid 
these -definite references. 

Take for. instance a folder de- 
signed to popularize the idea of 
an All-Gas-Kitchen. It is litho- 
graphed in a number of colors 
so as to make an attractive ap- 


pearance when received in the 
mail. Inside is an illustration of 
a woman sitting in a_ kitchen 
reading a book while dinner is 
being cooked in the cabinet range. 
The range and water heater bear 
no name plates and are illustrative 
of type rather than a particular 
make. The text describes the 
comfort and other advantages to 
be derived from the use of gas in 
the kitchen. No prices are 
given. Every word of it applies 
to conditions in every city. As 
to the company’s name, this can 
be easily changed on the printing 
press with scarcely any addition 
to the cost. 

Nothing that is mediocre is 
worth the space that it takes up. 
Every. word of a piece of copy, 
every’ detail of an_ illustration. 
must be given the most careful 
thought and scrutiny to obtain ac- 
curacy and force. We must not 
trust to an artist nor an en- 
graver, for instance, to get up an 
illustration after his own notions 
as to how our prospects can best 
be impressed. We who come in 
contact with the consumer and 
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who know the points of the 
goods’ which should appeal to 
him are in the best position to 
decide how the matter should be 
presented. It is often necessary, 
in. add.tion to furnishing models 


and photographs for a picture 
composition, to send the work 
back to the artist several times 


in order that the important de- 
tails may be strikingly depicted. 
So, too, the matter of color 
schemes, arrangement of the 
messages on return postals, and 
the like, should be considered 
according to our knowledge of 
the prospect and how he can best 
be approached. 

The advertising man for a gas 
company is engaged to sell serv- 
ice and appliances. His com- 
pany has no words nor pictures 
to sell, nor is it desirous of 
selling the personality of the man 
himself. Therefore, words, pic- 
tures and the copy man’s per- 
sonality should be used only in 
so far as they properly call 
attention to the commodities that 
are for sale: In other words, we 
must sink every other feel.ng and 
proclivity in our efforts to merge 
ourselves into the very soul of 
the business we are to exploit, 
and then.our work will have 
stamped upon it the sincerity, 


the important mission of that 
business. Our utterances will 
then impress and_ convince, 


whereas the most clever writing, 
if done in a flippant or super- 
ccilious style, will call attention 
to the writer rather than to the 
igoods. ; 

Talent for writing and ingenu- 
ity for, originating striking. ef- 
fects are essential, but these must 
be governed by a knowledge of 
the business, of your company’s 
policies and a big inexhaustible 
fund of good common , sense. 

——-— +05 


IS INDIVIDUAL APPEAL 
STRONGEST? 


| Personally I am a firm believer in 
the power of the individual appeal. I 
believe that a letter to 10,000 women’ is 
likely to be more effective than an_ad- 
vertisement in a paper of ten times 
10,000 circulation. f know that this 
tan be argued both ways and I ad- 
vance it only as my opinion. But it is 
& form of publicity that you may well 
tonsider in your introductory work.— 
George H.. Perry. 
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URGES IMPROVEMENT IN CAR. 
ING FOR TELEPHONE BUSINES§ 


New York, Oct. 26, 1911, 


. Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


It does impress me as too bad that 
keen business houses don’t appreciate 
the need of revising their methods of 
doing business by telephone. 

I called a certain large business con- 
cern up by ’phone yesterday, having in 
mind to give them an order in their 
line which would earn them a good 
profit. 

Here is what happened: I got my 
number, and the girl on the firm’s 
private exchange board asked me my 
name before calling up the specific man 
I asked for. Then in a minute a terse 
male voice asked, ‘‘Well?” 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” I queried, al- 
though Smith visn’t the name. 

“No, this isn’t Mr. Smith. What is 
your name and what do you want to 
see him about?” This was the second 
request for my name. 

Mastering my impatience, I told him 
who I was and what I wanted. “Just 
a moment,” was the rejoinder. 

After a proper lapse, during which 
interval the inner office had evidently 
been gotten on the wire, a cris; 
feminine voice called, “Hello,” and 
again asked for Mr. Smith. 

“What is the name, please?” asked 
the private secretary. 

“IT have already told my name and 
indicated my business twice,” I hold 
her. ‘Must I do so again. 

“T cannot bother Mr. Smith unless I 
know name and business,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘This is instructions, you know,” 

So I went through the rigmarole the 
third time. 

At that, after my arm had become 
weary, and my ear numb by pressure 
of the receiver, I heard an authorita- 
tive voice respond. It was Smith. I 
began to speak when he broke in, 
‘“‘Who’s speaking, please!” 

The fourth time, and I had business 
for this firm, which they wanted! I 
lost my temper, told him shortly who I 
was and what I wanted and plainly 
said that I was out of patience. I went 
on and said that, conducted in this way, 
the telephone was a loser of time in- 
stead of a convenience, and that I had 
lost my interest with regard to the 
special proposition I had in mind. I 
said good-bye and rung off. 

In just forty minutes Mr. Smith him- 
self was in my office, distress on his 
face. He made all manner of apology 
and we finished the transaction about 
which I called him up. 

I am writing this for—although this 
is the most aggravated case as far as 
I am concerned—I have had other wear- 
ing times of repeating my name to per- 
sons in successive authority from the 
telephone girl up. 

Hore ror IMPROVEMENT. 


a Oe 
INCREASES APPROPRIATION 


The fifteenth annual report of the 
Northern Pacific Railwa ompany for 
the fiscal year endin une 30, shows 
an expenditure for advertising of $267,- 
057.73 against $255,516.44 for the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of. $11,641.29, 























Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. 

Each member of this Bell 
Democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 
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In the Bell Democracy 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and _ toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire: 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness ‘activities of a people 
in a _ shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


One Policy 





Universal Service 











THAT LOZIER AD 


It appears that three classes of 
automobiles may race on the 
same track at the same time and 
three winners be picked and re- 
ceive equal prizes. The explana- 
tion which the Lozier Motor 
Company gives in reply to the re- 
flections of Printers’ INK on the 
Philadelphia advertisement after 
the recent meet of the Quaker 
City Motor Club shows how this 
is possible. , But it is something 
the manufacturers themseives 
have found confusing and un- 
satisfactory, and if the manu- 
facturers, how much more so the 
public? Under these circum- 
stances, is it sa‘e for a manu- 
facturer to make the naked claim 
of victory unsupported by an ex- 
planation? It has deceived some 
advertising men and automobil- 
ists. Is it not deceiving others? 
And if so, where are the adver- 
tising benefits to the Lozier Com- 
pany or to the industry or the 
cause of advertising? C. A. 
Emise, manager of the depart- 
ment of advertising, Lozier Mo- 
tor Company, writes: 


It is unfortunate that a lack of 
knowledge of the rules under which 
automobile road races are conducted 
and especially the manrer in which 
the Quaker City Motor Club of Phila- 
delphia conduct their annual class 
races should have led you to comment 
adversely on the advertisements which 
appeared in various newspapers an- 
nouncing the fact that the Lozier cars 
had won first and third places for 
cars of the 600-inch class. It would 
be a difficult matter in this space to 
fully explain the rules and conditions 
of these races; nevertheless, we feel 
that in view of the injustice done this 
company through a lack of knowledge 
of the conditions of the race in ques- 
tion, a statement of a few of the facts 
is necessary. 

In the first place, it should be 
understood that there is no Fairmount 
Park “race.” In reality, there are 
three: and sometimes four races held 
annually, but instead of running off 
these races on different days or two 
on one day and two on the succeeding 
day, all three or four events are run 
ft the same time, $1,000 prizes being 
given to the winner of each race, 
Your statement, therefore, that the 
Fairmount Park race was won by the 
Benz is just as incorrect as would be 
the statement that the Fairmount Park 
race was won by the Mercer or by the 
Lozier, for it would imply that the 
Benz was the only winner. 

The facts are that this 
three races were won by the 


ear the 
Benz, 
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the Lozier and the Mercer, each fe. 
ceiving $1,000 f®r winning its race 
Had these three races been run at dif. 
ferent hours, this confusion would 
probably not have arisen in your mind 
The Mercer was not racing against 
the Lozier, nor was the Lozier racing 
against the Benz, these cars competing 
only with cars in their own class, but 
using the same course at the same 
time and the three races being timed 
ont judged by the same set of offi. 
Cclals. 

_Incidentally, a special prtze was 
given to the car making the best time 
in all classes, but this was not a prize 
given for the race and the fact that 
the time prize .was won by the Benz 
did not give it the honor of winning 
in any class but its own. 

If the public does not understand 
the meaning of 600-inch class,” criti- 
cism should be directed against the 
officials of a race meet who conduct 
their race in such_a confusing manner, 
and the Quaker City Motor Club has, 
in fact, been criticised by manu- 
facturers for mixing up three classes 
of contestants in three separate races 
in the above manner, which we admit 
is confusing, but manufacturers enter 
these class races in good faith, hopin 
to win the race als prize for whic 
they have entered and having won, are 
entitled to the advertising benefits 
which an announcement of victory en- 
titles them. We can only repeat that 
Lozier cars won the Fairmount Park 
race first and third place, for cars of 
the 600-inch class. 


And it can only be repeated 
that the explanation. is more lucid 
than the advertisement was, and 
that the public was entitled to 
have the explanation, on penalty 
of misunderstanding and doing 
the advertiser an injustice. 

—_——<+o--—__— 


CAMPBELL TO LEAVE IVORY 
SOAP 


J. M. Campbell, for some years ad- 
vertising manager of Procter & Gamble, 
of Cincinnati, makers of Ivory Soap, 
has resigned his position with the com- 
pany, the resignation to take effect De- 
cember 31. e has made no new con- 
nection and is in no hurry to do so. 
He has a number in prospect and is 
inclining toward the agency field. An 
announcement may be made at an early 
date. 

Mr. Campbell’s resignation is a. gsur- 
prise to the advertising world, but it 
may be said that the severance of re- 
lations takes place with good feelings 
on both sides and that he - will carry 
with him into his chosen field the best 
wishes of his associates and superiors 
in the company. 

The current advertisements of Ivory 
Soap showing new or hitherto unsus- 
pected uses for the product are consid- 
ered to have been one of the biggest 
hits ever made by the manufacturers 
and credit for the conception as well 
as the execution of the campaign be- 
longs to Mr. Campbell. ‘ 
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- N q densed data referring to a special 


subject. No. 2, reproduced 
herewith, indicates the general 
style of all the cards. Other 
topics discussed are, “Sampling,” 
“Changing Copy,” “Distribu- 
tion,” “Relation of Sales to 
Advertising,” “Local Adver- 
tising, “Selecting Newspapers,” 
“The Rate Unit,” “‘Half- 
Baked’ Advertising,” “Adver- 
tising Agency Services,” “Print- 
ing Requirements,” “Morning 
Papers,” “Evening Papers,” 
“Sunday Papers,” “Art in 
Advertising,” “The Problem of 
Plates,” “Price Demoraliza- 
tions,” “Agency Responsibility,” 
“The Five-copy Order System.” 


G These cards are made up 
of clear concise statements 

signed to be of real service in 
working out advertising prob- 
lems. These cards are now 


‘generally conceded to be a 


valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of advertising. 


@ A set of Series A Advertising Data 
Cards can be had by any general 
advertiser who will wnite for it on his 
business stationery, provided the writer 
signs his official title or position. 


Wert Onvhetny 


Advertising Agency 


31 East 22d Street, New York 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
EXHIBIT ADVERTISING 





DISPLAYS AT BUSINESS SHOWS, EX- 
POSITIONS, ETC., COUNT MOST 
WHEN MADE ORGANIC WITH THE 
PRINTED AD—HOW SOME SUCCESS- 
FUL CONCERNS HAVE DONE IT— 
MAKING THE MOST OF INQUIRIES 
AT THE BOOTH 

By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast. 
The exhibit advertiser is grow- 

ing long-headed. Once he could 

not be rated appreciably above 

the “puller-in” type that rented a 

booth for the sale of goods on the 

spot and then flitted away to some 
other scene of action. 

To-day he is cannily linking his 
exhibit work with the advertis- 
ing he may be doing in magazine, 
newspaper or street car. 

No one who has chanced to 
visit industrial expositions, large 
and small, can have failed to note 
the great improvement in method 
followed. Go to a land show in 
Chicago or a business show in 
New York and you-will find the 
sections occupied by concerns who, 
indubitably, are among “our very 
best advertisers.” Each has kept 
an eye open to the good methods 
of the others so that the result- 
ing total of ‘know-how” has been 
materially increased. A descrip- 
tion of how some of the most 
important of them do it may be 
suggestive. 

As a “medium,” the exhibit is 
becoming increasingly valuable, 
for the fashion of attending shows 
of the business variety is grow- 
ing. Thus there is an increasing 
audience which may be counted 
upon by the advertiser—an audi- 
efice, too, which geographically is 
widely scattered. 

The Addressograph Company. 
a national advertiser, has worked 
out pretty clearly an excellent 
method of following out the “Ex- 
hibit” advertisement. 

W. K. Fage, advertising man- 
ager, said that their exhibit at the 
Chicago Municipal Show should 
prove a very profitable invest- 
ment if the salesmen’s reports 
“come true.” 

“We figure that the prospects 
we picked up there cost us about 
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$2 apiece,” said Mr. Fage. “This 
might seem high in comparison 
with other forms of advertising, 
but when you take into considera- 
tion the fact that each prospect 
has been personally interviewed 
and the machines actually demon- 
strated to him they are many 
times more valuable than pros- 
pects on paper—that is, those rep- 
resented by inquiries from maga- 
zines and circulars. 

“The prospects picked up at an 
exhibit can always be classed as 
good or bad prospects; whereas, 
prospects on paper cannot be 
classed until a representative has 
interviewed them. You appre- 


ciate, of course, that all magazine 
and circular advertising brings in 
a certain percentage of inquiries 
from curiosity seekers which costs 





PYRENE DEMONSTRATES THE ACTUAL USE 
OF THE APPLIANCE 


a great deal of money to follow 
up. This is not true of prospects 
developed from exhibits. We al- 
ways follow up with personally 
dictated letters the prospects’ who 
call on us at our exhibit. We al- 
ways sign the name of the sales- 
man who interviewed the prospect 
to the letter. This, we believe, 
adds that personal touch which is 
so conducive to quick results. 
This personal letter is usually 
sent out a few days after the ex- 
hibit closes. Many follow-ups go 
out after this personal letter and 
the representatives in the respect- 
ive territories are instructed to 
keep constantly in touch with the 
prospects. 

“Of course, we are continually 
advertising in all of the business 
magazines, and in a few of the 
general magazines, so you can see 
we link practically all forms of 
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WATCH YOUR 
SUCCESSFUL 
COMPETITOR 


Advertisers in every line are making their cam- 
paigns successful by advertising in the progressive 
newspapers of 


THE SOUTH 


“The Most Prosperous Section of the World” 


It will pay every advertiser to send for some of 
these papers. Look them over carefully. You will 
be surprised to see how many National Advertisers 
now use Newspapers exclusively to reach the South’s 
prosperous millions. 


The following aggressive Southern Newspapers 
have a combined circulation of a million! 


ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 
Birmingham Ledger (E) Charlotte News (E & 8) 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 

Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8) SOUTH CAROLINA 

FLORIDA Charleston Post (E) 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) Columbia State (M & 8) 

GEORGIA NNE 
Albany Herald (E) a SSEE 
Atlanta Constitution (M & 8) Chattanooga News (E) 
Atlanta Georgian (E) Chattanooga Times (M & 8) 
Atlanta Journal (E 8) —_—" Journal & Tribune (M 
py bee ite a vc aiincdinnd Knoxville Sentinel (E) 

Macon Tele 4 (M & Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & 
Savannah Morning. News we & 8) 8) 
Savannah Press (E) wenws age a (E) 

KENTUCKY a cepamcarns ended 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & 8) TEXAS 

LOUISIANA Houston Chronicle (E &-8) 
sd oaenne ba (E “SP. 8) San Antonio Express (M & 8) 

ew Orleans Picayune 
New Orleans States (E & 8) VIRGINIA 


New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & Richmond Journal (E) 
8) Richmond News Leader (E) 
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advertising with our exhibit ad- 
vertising.’ 

“The most practical method of 
advertising fire extinguishers,” 
said Jirah D. Cole, president of 
the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 
Company, “is to demonstrate the 
actual use of the appliance from 
a display booth.’ 

During the show of towns and 
cities, three men were engaged to 
show the public how to use these 
fire extinguishers and explain the 
action of the chemical on the fire 
and surroundings. A small elec- 
tric motor was kept running and 
electric lights burning in the li- 
quid to prove it had no ill effects 
on machinery. 

Pieces of paper were set afire 
and then extinguished before the 
interested spectators by squirting 
the liquid extinguisher on it. 

In this way a seven dollar prop- 
osition was successfully adver- 
tised to the crowds that thronged 
the exposition daily. 

The demonstrators worked on a 
stage hung with nosters, signs and 
a display of the various styles of 
extinguishers. This exhibit was 
considered more of a factor in 
advertising the fire extinguisher 
than it was as a place of actually 
selling the appliance. The booth 
equipped with signs, appliances, 
and demonstrators represented a 
layout for an advertisement just 
a little different from the kind to 
which the public was accustomed 
to seeing. 

In another booth, The Strauss- 
Bascule Bridge Company of Chi- 
cago advertised a _ proposition 
ranging from $150,000 to $200,000, 
by means of miniature models of 
bridges. 

These models represented rail- 
way bridges, highway bridges and 
bridges of every description. Mr. 
Kaufman. the bridge expert, in 
charge of this advertising exhibit, 
had the advantage of operating 
in a space hung with beautifully 
colored pictures of work success- 
fully accomplished in all parts of 
the world. The booth represented 
a living advertisement. The space 
was filled with every element of 
a good advertisement plus the hu- 
man equation. 

Mr. Kaufman said he believed 
that exhibit advertising was an 










excellent method of presenting an 
argument and having it clearly 
understood. He defined the ex- 
hibit ad as a combination of a dis- 
play ad and a salesman’s talk, 
The results received during the 
show proved that when a visitor 
left the booth he had seen the 
bridge operated, heard its con- 
struction and operation intelli- 
gently described and had seen ac- 
tual photographs of bridges in 
practical use. This display, taken 
in its entirety; was a: big, attract- 
ive and convincing advertisement, 

The Green Engineering Com- 
pany exploited another big propo- 
sition—a fifty thousand dollar 
proposition. This was advertised 


by means of a small model, which 
explained the thing being offered 





SHOWING MINIATURE MODELS OF BRIDGES 


almost at a glance. In fact, the 
show visitor obtained a better idea 
of how the smoke problem might 
be solved than could be obtained 
by visiting a plant where the au- 
tomatic stoker was being oper- 
ated on a large scale. The small 
model of a chain grate for regu- 
lating the burning of coal at- 
tracted attention because it was 
something novel and its construc- 
tion was so cleverly executed 
that it excited interest and ad- 
miration. This gave the demon- 
strator an opportunity to explain 
what the model, represented, how 
it solved the smoke problem, and 
why its use protected the health 
and property of a community. 
Civic experts, city officials, and 
men interested in municipal prog- 
ress were thus induced to investi- 
gate a proposition involving thou- 
sands of dollars through a small 
model, which was perfect in de- 
tail, easily seen, quickly under- 
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stood and readily appreciated. 

The American Park Builders, 
an organization for planning and 
building parks and ‘playgrounds, 
advertised its methods of design- 


ing and constructing parks 
through small clay models, draw- 
‘jngs, photographs, and water 
color designs. 


The artistic design of this ex- 
hibit convinced the sightseer at a 
glance that these men were versed 
in their profession, that they 
knew the needs and requirements 
of a city, that they knew how to 
design and build parks. Every 
feature of the exhibit was de- 
signed as a large advertisement 
to carry a definite message to 








A SINGLE LINK IN A LONG CHAIN OF 
PUBLICITY 


show visitors. The arrangement 
of decorations, pictures, drawings, 
models of parks and playgrounds 
evidenced the fact that these ex- 
perts knew how to solve the city 
park problems. 

Ward Garett, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, who 
has charge of the Exhibit or 
Show work, said, regarding “Ex- 
hibit” advertising: “Our method 
of handling the Show proposition 
is this: We endeavor to get a 
record of various callers at our 
booths who are in any way inter- 
ested in our product. Wherever 
we can we make arrangements to 
send them some piece of adver- 
tising matter which is too good 
to give away as a souvenir, but 
which we are glad to give to any- 
one interested. 

“We then treat these inquiries 
the same as we would inquiries 
secured from other sources, and 
try to keep a check on any re- 
turns. This means that at the 
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HOUSEWIFE 


has a subscription list that 
equals its guaranteed circu- 
lation—if there is any virtue 
in a paid-for circulation— 
HERE IT IS. 


has a subscription list that 
is addressed; in more than 


95% (practically 100%) “Mrs.” 
— if there is any virtue in an 


introduction to a home 
through its head—HERE 
IT IS. 


has a subscription list that 
is achieved by club raisers 
enlisted from its own ranks 
—if there is any virtue in a 
circulation that grows from 
within—HERE IT IS. 


has a subscription list that 
nets practically the full sub- 
scription price—if there is 
any virtue in. a circulation 
achieved without cutting 
subscription rates— HERE 
IT IS. 

Such a subscription list offers 
the maximum value for the ad- 
vertising of suitable proposi- 
tions. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


NEW YORK 
Circulation Advertising Rate 
400,000 guaranteed $2.00 per line 
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end of six months or thereabouts 
we go over our lists and see if 
any sales have been made to con- 
cerris whose representatives called 
at our booth. This is about the 
only way in which the returns can 
be gauged, and, of course, where 
the people who come are people 
we are thoroughly in touch with, 
anyway, it is hard to say that any 
credit is due to the show. 

“As_a rule, people do not want 
to be educated in the evening. If 
they go to a show they go for 
amusement, and there is hardly 
anything exhibited in a show but 
that manufacturers are glad and 
willing to exhibit in the prospect’s 
office. A few trade shows, no- 
tably the Master Mechanics and 
Master Carbuilders’ Show at At- 
lantic City each year are wonder- 
ful affairs, and well worth the 
time of any manufacturer of ar- 
ticles used by the railroad indus- 
try. Even so, however, it is hard 
to trace enough returns from 
these shows so that one feels jus- 
tified in continuing to spend vast 
sums of money to put them on.” 

“Our Exhibit at the Municipal 
show,” said W. D. Matthews, 
chief surveyor of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, “was of 
an educational character and for 
the purpose of distributing printed 
matter relating to fire losses and 
fire prevention. As we had noth- 
ing to sell we are not in a posi- 
tion to say what results we have 
accomplished. The people who 
stopped long enough to learn the 
reason for our display were usual- 
ly interested and anxious to read. 
our circulars. We believe the ex- 
hibit advertising booth is always 
convincing if made attractive and 
interesting.” 

“Our exhibit attracted consider- 
able attention, especially from the 
school children on account of the 
numerous bubbling cup drinking 
fountains. A child you know will 
take to water like a duck,” re- 
marked F. E. Hutchins, of James 
B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. . 

“It is pretty hard to state re- 
sults, as some shows pay better 
than others. It cost us several 
hundred dollars to arrange our 
booth at the Municipal show. 

“We have exhibited at annual 
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gas appliance shows, and the re- © 








sults have been most satisfactory, 
In fact, it has been necessary for 
us to have five or six salesmen at 
the booth in the evening to an- 
swer people’s questions. In this 
way our salesmen become better 
acquainted with customers.” 
The object of this concern as 
of many others in making exhib- 
its 1s to secure a better and 
clearer understanding of a line 
or proposition, secure a more up- 
to-the-minute list of prospects 
and enable salesmen to broaden 
their acquaintance with possible 
buyers. 
_C, J. Foster, secretary of the 
Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co,, 
of Springfield, Ohio, is a strong 





DES MOINES’ EXHIBIT IS PART OF ITS 
PUBLICITY SCHEME 


advocate of Exhibit advertising. 
He says: “We find that suitable 
opportunities for effectively ex- 
hibiting and advertising our steam 
or gasoline rollers are rare, and 
we usually select World’s Fairs, 
State Fairs, and such conventions, 
congresses or shows as are at- 
tended by public officials, street 
and road contractors, and advo- 
cates of good roads. 

“We manufacture such a large 
line of steam and gasoline road 
rollers that to exhibit our full line 
would require a long freight train 
for transportation and a large- 
sized building to house the ex- 
hibit. We, therefore, select a few 
machines of average size.to rep- 
resent our line. 

“Realizing that an exhibit is 
more attractive when the machin- 
ery is in motion, we always try 
to arrange for electric or com- 
pressed air power for operating 
the steam rollers when in the 
building. When it is possible to 
make an outdoor display, we en- 
deavor to show the road roller on 
actual road work. Experienced 
salesmen and engineers look after 
our. exhibit, furnishing printed 
matter to interested parties, an- 
swering all inquiries. and gather- 
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Publishers 


Have Found It Pays to Practice 
What They Preach 


Nearly every publisher preaches Advertising. 
The most successful ones practice it. 


They advertise their publications to the na- 
tional advertisers of the country through the 
pages of PRINTERS’ INK. 


The national advertisers, advertising managers 
and advertising agents who read PRINTERS’ 
INK are men who believe in advertising—and be- 
lieve in publications that advertise themselves. 


It has became a habit with these men to turn 
to the advertising pages of PRINTERS’ INK to 
see what live publications have to say about 
themselves. 

Do they find any information about your pub- 
lication there? 

Moreover, Mr. Publisher, do you keep your pub- 
lication before these men right along—or only 
advertise it occasionally? 

Remember, you preach persistent advertising—- 
because you know it is the only kind that pays. 

Then practice it—make a contract for regular 
space in PRINTERS’ INK throughout 1912— 
and you'll find it will pay you as well. 

The sooner you make that contract, the better 
position you will secure. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 West 3lst Street New York City 
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ing information concerning pros- 
pective dealers. The results have 
been satisfactory, and we expect 
to devote considerable attention 
to exhibit advertising in the fu- 
ture.” 

“The Dictaphone is one of the 
most widely advertised products 
of the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany,” said E, A. Parsons, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch. “And 
-as a part of the general plan of 
publicity adopted by the Dicta- 
phone company, space is taken in 
all business shows and other ex- 
hibits of a similar character which 
bring together business and pro- 
fessional men. 

“These exhibits are regarded as 
opportunities to weld another link 
in the chain of publicity. Maga- 
zine advertising, newspaper ad- 
vertising, trade paper publicity, 
special circulars, personal letters 
to prospects, are linked with this 
special exhibit, and all tend to 
sustain interest in the public 
mind, 

“Such exhibits, however, give a 
more definite opportunity to come 
in contact with the business man, 
and others interested in ‘dictating’ 
machines. Visitors within the 
doors of exhibitions of this kind 
are not always primarily inter- 
ested in any one special thing. 
Sometimes free tickets are dis- 
tributed, and people go because 
they have an opportunity at the 
cost of carfare to spend an even- 
ing out. Others go with the de- 
liberate purpose of seeing certain 
things that- are exhibited, after 
which they walk around and re- 
lax, seeing things. 

If they see the Dictaphone or 
any special article under such con- 
ditions, the mind is free to receive 
the impression. They also re- 
member having seen advertise- 
ments elsewhere, or having seen 
the machines in some office, and 
linking the impressions, they im- 
mediately become specifically in- 
terested and ask questions. A 
demonstration is made, a test of 
the voice is given, a souvenir 
voice-record is handed to the in- 
quirer, literature is given, and 
thus another name is added to the 
reg ier, which is kept at hand 
for permanent record, this name 
being followed up afterwards by 
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additional literature or personal 
visitation. 

“The follow-up plan is very sim- 
ple,” said Mr. Parsons, “and ordi- 
nary methods used usually bring 
such results as clearly establish 
the value of such exhibitions. It 
is not unusual to take orders di- 
rectly at such shows, but as dem- 
onstrations are nearly always re- 
quired by the prospect, definite re- 
sults are not always traceable di- 
rectly to the exposition. We feel 
the good effects of these exposi- 
tions, however, in revival of busi- 
ness, revival of interest, tele- 
phone inquiries, and greater fam- 
iliarity of the general public with 
the name and looks of the thing 
exhibited.” 

+ 0 
“WRITE-UP” PUBLICATIONS 
WORTHLESS TO ADVER- 
TISERS 


The censor committee of the St. Louis 
Advertising Men’s League made its first 
report at the league’s dinner, October 
18. The committee was detailed to 
keep a watch on advertising schemes 
in St. Louis, and to report on methods 
of advertising which it regards as with- 
out effectiveness. In this class the 
preliminary report puts certain local 
publications whose contents consist 
mainly of write-ups and whose con- 
tents are little changed from day to 
day. The committee classes pro- 
gramme advertising worthless, except 
that placed in programmes of regular 
theatres. It classes the annual police 
benefit as the “big hold-up of the year” 
from an advertising standpoint, and 
says that advertising in the programme 
of the Police Relief Association is 
worthless. 





~ a tO 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS UNAF- 
FECTED BY BUSINESS DE- 
PRESSIONS 


President William Galloway, of the 
William Galloway Company, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, makes an interesting com- 
ment upon the character of the mail- 
order business in a letter accompanying 
a circular offering $500,000 of the 
eoggeey bonds for sale. He says: 

“There are two facts strongly evi- 
dencing the stable character of our 
business, which I particularly desire 
to emphasize. In the first place, panic 
times and periods of trade depression 
do not materially affect our volume of 
business, as, under such conditions, 
people who do not usually patronize a 
mail-order house do so for reasons of 
economy. In prosperous times, regular 
mail-order buyers spend more freely, 
and thus our volume of sales is auto- 
matically maintained irrespective of 
general conditions,” 

The company makes high-grade agri- 
cultural implements which it sells by 
mail for cash. 
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HE circulation of The New York Press 
is in excess of 105,000 copies per day, 
net paid. JOHN A. J. FENTON, 


Circulation Manager. 





Sworn to before me this 31st day of October, 1911. 
H. D. HALSEY, Notary Public. 


Che New York Press 


OVER 105,000 NET PAID CIRCULATION 


@ SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS USING THIS 
PAPER FIND THE READERS TO BE MEN 
AND WOMEN WHO BUY. ARE YOU SELL- 
ING THEM? IF NOT, LET’S TALK IT OVER. 


E. H. RANDOLPH, Advertising Manager. 




















EVERY READER OF 


TOWN 
G 
COUNTRY 


is an interested one. TOWN & COUNTRY stands alone in its field. 
It is a clean, up-to-date weekly social journal and the only one of its 
kind published in the U. S. A. ‘Founded in 1846, its prestige is estab- 
lished. Its advertisers get in touch with the big buying power of the 
country, a field well worth cultivating, as is proven by the fact that 
TOWN & COUNTRY has always stood near the top, many times being 
second only to the great Saturday Evening Post, and for October it stands 
fourth on the list of weeklies on the basis of quantity of advertising 
carried. Our assistance in making up appropriate copy and designs is 
always at our advertisers’ disposal. Rate $.35 per line; discounts, etc., 


on application. 
DON’T FORGET 


the big Christmas Annual of December 9th. Forms close December 2nd. 
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The Right of A certain adver- 


tising manager 
oo of ability is on 
rivacy the point to-day 


of winning a long and trying 
double-headed campaign—that 
with the public, to get it to buy 
his firm’s goods, and that with 
the head of his concern, who was 
bred in the school of “trade 
secrets.” 

When the advertising manager 
consented to take his present posi- 
tion, the president closed the 
door of his office, looked care- 
fully around for any possible un- 
stopped keyhole, lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper and 
delivered himself thus: 

“Mr. A., I must caution you 
against revealing to our compet- 
itors. any information about our 
sales methods. We have been 
working nearly a hundred years 
to build up this house and we 
simply can’t afford to educate 
others in the same line of busi- 
ness. So be careful in your ad- 


vertising and conversations.” 


Thus handicapped, the adver. 
tising manager undertook his 
task of, first, making a profit 
from the advertising expendi- 
ture and, second, of proving to 
the ‘president that the modern 
way is direct attack upon the 
chief problems confronting sales, 
letting your competitors benefit 
as they may from a good educa- 
tional campaign. To do this has 
taken five years but at last the 
president has reluctantly con- 
sented to give more rein and 
more money to his director of ad- 
vertising. It has been hard for 
him to change the ingrained 
habit of a life-time but the re- 
sults of the first careful cam- 
paigns have impressed even him, 

A year and a half ago a big 
soap house brightened up its for- 
mer drab packages, and began a 
process of rejuvenation. . The 
sales manager sketched his plans 
in great detail to a representative 
of Printers’ INK, who then ex- 
pressed his surprise that he was 
thus willing to show his hand to 
the world in general. That gen- 
tleman answered : 

“People are only just begin- 
ning to use soap and cleaning 
products. There is a great mar- 
gin of demand yet to be devel- 
oped. One of these days the av- 
erage family will be using 50 per 
cent more soap than now. This 
demand can only be developed by 
educational advertising. Great as 
are the resources of this old 
house, it is not powerful enough 
to carry on this work single- 
handed. We welcome the co- 
operation of our so-called com- 


petitors. They are rather our co- 
operators in educational work. 
Besides, if any firm can get an 


idea from us, they are welcome. 
They haven’t our resources, our 
experience, our proved capacity 
for initiation and our prestige.” 
Worship at the musty shrine of 
secretism is to blame for much of 
the trouble being visited upon the 
great corporations. The question 
of publicity has become a burning 
one. Some broad-minded pro- 
gressive men figuring in the con- 
trol of corporations have read 
aright the signs of the times and 
are ready to lift the lid from their 
gigantic enterprises and bid the 
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public to look. Others cling to 
the old “right of privacy,” com- 
plaining bitterly the while of gov- 
ernmental inquisition. 

George W. Perkins, . former 
partner in the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., is one preach- 
ing ee f for publicity. Wil- 
liam Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, 
seems to be on the other side of 
the fence. . 

Savs Mr. Perkins: “The acts 
of modern man influence the four 
corners of our nation, as the rip- 
ples from a stone wash the shores 
of a quiet lake.” Referring spe- 
cifically to publicity, he continues: 

The citizen naturally wants to know, 
and certainly has the right to know, 
through the activities of the Govern- 
ment, all about the operations of a cor- 
poration in which he may have money 
invested or which deals in commodities 
affecting his daily life. 

I am satisfied that such knowledge 
would satisfy the citizen and make him 
more appreciative of the need of cor- 
porations. It would stop corporate 
abuses and lead to that condition of 
business honesty which ts more appar- 
ent to-day than it has ever been, 

Attempt to sweep the country back 

into the old era of competition, the 
direct consequence of the vigorous en- 
forcement of the Sherman law, and 
there will return the evils of deceit 
and fraud in business, violent fluctua- 
tions in prices, the deliberate driving 
to the wall of weak concerns, and the 
eventual creation of monopolies by sur- 
vivors, 
_ Contrast this with the follow- 
ing recent statement of Mr. 
Wood: “A large portion of the 
business of a great corporation, 
no less than a small corporation, 
a firm or an individual merchant, 
is necessarily and properly of a 
confidential character.” : 

He was pleading for the gov- 
ernment, i.e. the people’s agent, 
to “let up” and give the poor trust 
a chance. One naturally wonders 
why some of the big captains of 
industry themselves don’t give 
their corporations “a chance.” 

Through the stocks they hold, 
the public are partners in most of 
the great businesses. Being part- 
ners, they naturally resent being 
shut outside the closed doors. If 
they can’t press the button they 
would at least like to know the 
general drift of doings in the bus’- 
ness in which they have a proprie- 
tary share. 
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The “captains” would do well 
to ask themselves whether the old 
revered “right of privacy” still ob- 
tains as a justifiable tenet. 

The greatest of the sales organ- 
izations of the world lets the pub- 
l'c know all about itself. That. is 
the National Cash Register Co. 
The only “secret” room is that 
where the patents are kept. Oth- 
erwise visitors may ask and get 
answers to any questions. 

“They could even find out 
President Patterson’s salary,” 
said an N. C. R. man recently, 
“if they should ask him.” 

Can any director of business, 
big or small, prove that the pol- 
icy of secrecy is so productive of 
results as the policy of publicity? 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The easiest way to be fooled is 
to. fool yourself ; every man knows 
that from experience. . 

neienemieielll 





In describing a 
The English real estate. ad- 

Language vettising§ cam- 
paign, a writer 
connected with an advertising 
agency through which the busi- 
ness was placed thus comments 
upon his cute little dodge for win- 
ning attention. 

You will notice that in the opening 
ads there are several glaring gram- 
matical errors. All of these except 
one were inserted purposely. . They 
had the desired effect, School teach- 
ers, professors, business men and a 
host of others kept the telephone busy 
calling attention to these grammatical 
inaccuracies, 

Printers’ INK has little pa- 
tience with this device for at- 
tracting attention. Just as in the 
advertising of automobiles it is 
not wise to tell of accidents in 
which deaths or serious injuries 
resulted no matter how well the 
car came out of it, so it must be 
apparent that upon the minds -of 
many possible purchasers of real 
estate—people of good breeding 
and means—these “glaring gram- 
matical errors,” will produce a 
jarring effect that will militate 
against the proposition. 

The copy-writer who resorts to 
such freak attempts to secure 
attention practically confesses 
that he is unable to write strongly 











enough in the normal way to flag 
and hold the passing eye. 

Attention value is only one of 
several desirable elements in 
copy. An ad may bring you “to 
attention” like an unexpected 
slap on the back, but if it doesn’t 
then follow up the advantage by 
presenting some pointed, sane in- 
formation, in conformity with 
the rules of good taste, it fails, 
as a rule. j 

Even advertising copy can ill 
afford to flout the social conven- 
tions. It would lose more than 
it would gain. 


Printers’ INK says: 

It is always profitable to have 
people discover that your propo- 
sition is better than it first ap- 
peared, 


The 


sales man- 
Frankness ager of a con- 
Justified cern making a 


rather complicated mechanical de- 
vice sent out a letter to each of 
his salesmen, bearing this _perti- 
nent query: “Why didn’t you 
make the sale? For your own 
benefit, and ours, write me fully 
and frankly just why you fell 
down.” 

One of the recipients, taking 
his manager at his word, did. 
This is part of his letter: 

“T fell down hard on my last 
sale because I didn’t know how 
to operate the machine. You have 
been filling us so full of ginger- 
up, get busy, and boost dope, that 
we haven’t had a chance to learn 
anything about the goods.” 

Printers’ Ink rather suspects 
that the reason such conditions 
exist lies in the fact that it is so 
much easier to sit down and 
write “boost dope” than it “: to 
go out and dig up facts. It is at 
least worthy of notice that the 
salesmen’s literature sent out by 
the most successful specialty 
houses places the emphasis on the 
goods, and draws sparingly on the 
stock of ginger-up platitudes. 





PrINTERS’ INK says: 
The reason some men stay 
small is because they are afraid 
to do anything big lest somebody 
else get the credit for it. ‘ 
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Property PRINTERS INK 
Ria, be! 
Untouched — 


the case of the 
American Tobacco Company ys, 
the Old Indian Snuff Mills, which 
was noticed in a previous editor- 
ial. The maxim that he who 
seeks equity relief must come with 
clean hands was held by the de- 
fendants to constitute a bar to the 
proceedings against them, since 
the Tobacco Trust had been ad- 
judged a combination in restraint 
of trade. 

It appears to be the opinion of 
the best legal authorities, how- 
ever, that the maxim applies only 
to the points at issue in a par- 
ticular case, and the fact that the 
complainant might be under the 
law’s displeasure with regard to 
something outside the case im- 
mediately under consideration, 
would not affect his rights in the 
case. Just as when a man is 
guilty of murder, that circum- 
stance gives nobody the right to 
deprive him of his property. 

And the fact that the American 
Tobacco Company is an illegal 
organization, we are informed, 
gives no right to anyone to ap- 
propriate its trade-marks, or any 
other property. 

———- o> —_____—_ 
FROM SEAMAN TO HOWLAND- 
GARDINER-FENTON 


The Howland-Gardiner Advertising 
Agency, of New York, has. been 
strengthened by the admission to the 
firm of R. L. Fenton, for over éight 
years connected with ‘Frank Seaman, 
Inc. The former. agency will change 
its name to Howland-Gardiner-Fenton. 


The accounts personally handled bv 
Mr. .Fenton at Seaman’s are as fol- 
lows: 

Simpson-Crawford Company, New 
York (Mail Order). : 

Siegel, Cooper & Co., Chicago (Mail 
Order). 

John Forsythe, New York (High 
“— Retail). 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., International Cam- 
pain Gee eetings ishers). 

M. a York and Paris 

( #8 cae “Caminee-Wtslentes 

De Long Rubber Corset Co, New 
York. 

Wm. S. Kinsey & Co., New York 
(Fifth Avenue Linen Store). 

Woman’s Garment Company, New 
York (Mail Order). 

These accounts aggregate possibly in 
the neighborhood of half a million dol- 
lars annually and it is expected ‘that 
they will follow Mr. Fenton in his 
new connection. 
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To Any Large 
Manutacturer: 


Do you want a thoroughly competent 
man as Purchasing Agent? 


One who has sold goods as well as bought 
them? 


One who has already made most of the 
common mistakes, and profited thereby? 


One who wins the confidence of salesmen 
and of their houses? 


Who keeps the detail of his Department 
cleaned up and its records in order with- 
out red tape? 


Who can make others work and get 
results? 


We know such a man and should like to 
see him well placed. 








FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
3 West 29th Street _ NEW YORK 





















MAYOR GAYNOR AD- 
DRESSES LARGE MEET- 
ING OF NEW YORK 

AD MEN 





“The development of adver- 
tising in the past fifteen years 
has been remarkable; more so 
than anything I know of in the 
way of business endeavor.” . Thus 
Mayer Gaynor of New York 
characterized the success of the 
industry in which his hearers 
were engaged, in his address at 
the regular monthly dinner of 
the Advertising Men’s League of 
New York City at the Aldine 
Association, November 2. 

“We are engaged,” said the 
Mayor, “and have been for sev- 
eral years, in the work of pass- 
ing laws to regulate commerce 
and yet all the laws passed could 
not have been better contrived 
to hinder it. 

“The same session of the 
Legislature that passes laws to 
enable one corporation to own 
the stock of any number of cor- 
porations and thereby unite all 
these corporations into one com- 
bine or trust, as it is called, will 
pass some flaming anti-trust law 
to forbid combinations and trusts 
altogether.” 

The speaker devoted a part of 
his talk to the consideration of 
the question of honesty in ad- 
vertising, quoting Shakespeare, 
“Oh, what a goodly outside false- 
hood has.” “They say,” he said, 
“that ‘truth with a leaden heel 
chases falsehood and _ never 
catches up to it,’ but I do not 
think that is so. I know it takes 
an awful long time sometimes for 
us to catch up with a falsehood 
and grab it by the back of the 
neck. But as things mainly come 
in this world I think the truth 
has the best of it all the time, 
and you people take the truth 
and put it in attractive form, so 
that people read it.” 

The Mayor thought the ad 
writers had a very good literary 
style and told how he found it 
necessary to turn from his 
perusal of the “turgid” articles 
of Dr. Lyman Afbbott in the 
Outlook or the jokes of Life to 
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the advertising pages for relief 
and, “I get it immediately,” he 
said. 

Members of the League and 
their guests numbered over 300, 
This is the largest attendance 
of any of the regular meetings 
of the league, and for this Mr, 
Ingersoll, in answering an in- 
quiry of Mr. Gibbs, gave the 
credit to the announcement in 
the last issue of Printers’ Inx. 

William H. Ingersoll, presi- 
dent of the League, acted as 
toastmaster, and in addition to 
that by Mayor Gaynor, toasts 
were responded to by D, 
Gibbs, sales-manager of the Ket- 
terlinus Lithographic Manufac- 
turing Company of Philadelphia, 
who discussed “Linking the Ad- 
vertising and Selling Depart- 
ments in the Business Chain,” 
and S. Roland Hall, principal of 
the advertising course of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa., who 
spoke on “Marketing Education 
Among the Masses.” Mr. Hall’s 
address appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 





R. M. BARKER WITH CHASE 
MOTOR TRUCK 


Robert M. Barker, who recently re- 
signed from the Collin Armstrong Ad- 
vertising Company, has accepted a 
position as advertising manager of the 
Chase Motor Truck Company, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Mr. Barker was with 
bert Frank & Co. for four years and a 
half and previous to coming to New 
York was for several years head copy 
man and assistant advertising manager 
for Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, II. 

——_—_+0+—_—_— 
B. L. CHAPMAN RETURNS TO 


NEW YORK 


It is announced that Bertrand L. 
Chapman, formerly assistant advertis- 
ing manager and circulation manager of 
Everybody’s Magazine, has disposed of 
his controlling interest in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, of Boston, and joined 
the business staff of the Butterick Com- 
pany. Frederick W. Burrows, for sev- 
eral years the editor of the 
land, is now publisher as well, 

——_+or—_—— 


The Ad Men’s Club of Lynchburg, 
Va., at its meeting, October 27, had an 
extensive discussion in regard to the 
practice of fraudulent advertising and 
fraudulent sales. The club appointed 
a committee to look into the advisabil- 
ity of securing legislation prohibiting 
this nefarious practice for Virginia. 








ew Eng- 
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KFFICIENCY 
BOOKS 





Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


This famous book contains the 
fullest and first complete statement 
of management and operation under 
the Efficiency or Individual Effort 
System. It should not be in the 
library, but on the desk of every 
man who has at heart the efficiency 
and welfare of the business with 
which he is connected, 

Many roads lead to advertising 
knowledge. You will find in Emer- 
son’s ficiency a road _ bristling 
with ideas that can be adapted to 
practice. zr m. H. Ingersoll, 
of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., says: 
“For Emerson’s Efficiency I would 
not take a thousand dollars if I 
couldn’t replace it. It ought to be 
considered indispensable to any 
business man.” (Printers’ Ink, 
Jan. 19th.) 

172 pages, 12mo., Cloth Bind- 
ing, $2.00 prepaid. 


Work, Wages and Profits 
By H. L. Gantt 


A complete explanation of Mr. 
Gantt’s practice in reducing produc- 
tion costs. This book carefully con- 
siders questions which are too fre- 
quently overlooked by those who 
are striving to increase production 
and profits. 

12mo., 200 pages, Colored Charts, 
Three Folding Plates, Cloth Bind- 
ing, $2.00 prepaid. 


Profit-Making Management 
By Charles N. Carpenter 


This is a concise expression of 
the methods which Mr. Carpenter 
has developed and constantly uses 
in his own practice. They have 
been tried and perfected under -the 
stress of daily operation in the 
course of his experience as super- 
visor, manager, head of the Labor 











Department and president of vari- 
ous large manufacturing plants, not- 
ably the National Cash Register 
Co. and the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co. It bears throughout the 
stamp of tried, practical success. 

Octavo, Cloth Binding, $2.00 
prepaid. 


Industrial Engineering 
By Charles B. Going 
Managing Editor, The Engineering Magazine 

It is the r1cHtT book from which 
to start the investigation of what 
modern industrial science is doing 
and can do. for increased efficiency 


in supervision and production. 
192 pages, 6x9, $2.00 prepaid. 


The Principles of Scientific 
Management 
By Frederick W. Taylor 
Mr. Taylor believes that the man 
is the main thing in industry. He 
would have a science of manage- 
ment, based upon a thoroughgoing, 
scientific study of the man at his 


job. 
Octavo, cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 











We are booksellers of live books 
on business, gta | and allied 
subjects, selling books from the list 
of any publisher who has a book 
worth your having. 

We would like to tell you more 
about books worth while from the 
business man’s standpoint, and upon 
request will send you complete de- 
scriptive catalog of the EFFI- 
CIENCY MOVEMENT books, 

Any or all of the books on the 
above list will be sent postage or 
express prepaid upon receipt of 
price, or you can order subject to 
remittance upon receipt of books if 
you will use your business letter- 
head or send your card with this 
advertisement. 








J.J. HIGGINS & COM PANY 
Business Books ti Boston 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS: 
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The World’s Work 
as it is. Flat 
opening smooth 
edges. 


HOTOGRAPHS showing 

how advertisements get 50% 
added efficiency from new, flat- 
opening binding of The World’s 
Work. The magazine lies flat, 
and advertisements are framed 
with white margins, left and right 
pages are equally accessible, as 
they should be. Every page is 
comfortably read, like the pages 
of an Oxford Bible (with which, 
of course, you are familiar). The 
World’s Work exhibits the longest 
advance step in magazine making 
in 25 years. ‘The convenience 
of the “standard” size and it opens 
flat. We would proudly send you 
a copy of the improved World’s 
Work if you have not already 
seen it. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY AND NEW YORK 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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The World’s Work 
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Cosmopolitan.....+.sseseseeees 
Review of ReviewS......ssse06 
veryDOdy’s ..00.--eeseeeeeseee 
McClure’S..e+secececssecsesecs 





Harper's Monthly 


Current Literature... 
Pacific ..cccccccccccccccsccvece 
Bookman .cccrccsccccccveccecs 
popes ( a issues). . 
Red Book...secesecesccecsece 
Uncle Recinae 3 cage Jecccccecs 
Atlantic ..ce.ccceccseccsecee ; 


World To-Day 
Metropolitan “aie. ) 


seeeeeeee 


Blue Book ..ccccesccccscccecces 
Smart Set... .ccccccccsccccces 
Boys’ Magazine (cols ).. ° 
Stran 


oe seme esas eereeees 





Designer (cols.) ..... 

oman’s New Idea (cols 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).. 
Pictorial Review (cols. 


— 





* 2 issues. 


GENERAL 
ADVERTISING 


Motor (Cols)... .seesecccesees 


eee ceeeneneee 



























* Vogue (Cols).....seceseeeeesece 494 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 185 
Woman's Home Ine Me n (cols. ) 178 
Good H. g 135 
Delineator (cols. Vi seeeeee 





McCall's (cols.)......++++ eooe 187 
Ladies’ World (cols.).....+.+++ 91 
To-day’s Magazine (cols.)..... 113 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.)..... 99 
Housekeeper (cols.)...+-sssees 69 
Woman's World (cols.)....... 78 
Peopie's Home Journal eae. « 64 
Housewife (cols.)...... - 61 
Harper's Bazar (cols) - 4 
Every Woman's (cols)...+.++«+ 30 


* Country Life in America (cols) 4 


SyBteMh.ccocccccccdscccccccsece 147 
Motor Boating (cols.) - 153 
Popular Mechanics + 102 
Outing......e00055 59 
Popular Electricity 57 
House Beautiful ag ) see 89 
Suburban Lite (cols.)........++ 72 
International Studio (cols) .. 88 
Theatre (cols).......ssesecees 66 
Business wes seeescccccccvcesece 46 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY | 
MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER 
(fxctusive of Publishers’ own adve. ising) 


Agate 
Lines 


36,288 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


77,064 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
AND OLASS 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own gpg 


68,418 
34.398 
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If you had to 
choose between 
displaying your 
goods in a store 
passed every month 
by 500,000 men, 
women and children 
in search of amuse« 
ment; or <= 


-- in a store 
where 500,000 pro- 
gressive business 





men came every 


month to carefully 


inspect, all goods 
displayed; -- 


-- wouldn't you 
choose the second 
store? 


* * * 
Every month 500,000 
progressive business 
men.carefully examine 
the display pages of 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of 
Business, in this very 
way; 80 -- 


For five years and five 
months, gg on a 
have have used more display 
space in SYSTEM than in 
any other standard 
magazine. 















8&8 











Field & Stream ...cseceseesees 42 9,576 
Crattsman.....«. 41 *9, 366 
Uuter’s Book . 38] “8, 624 
Outdoor Life.s..ee sees 37 8, 400 
Garden Magazine (cols 55 1,745 
Recreation ,cols.). 44 71,646 
Travel (COls.).cc.cccccseccccee 48 6,020 
Arts & Decoration (cols.)...... 40 5,600 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols.) 32 5,698 
Extension Magazine (cols) .... 24 3,840 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ——— IN LEADING 
CAN. 





IAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
MacLean’s...ssecccescccce ccoe Aan 27,328 
Canadian Magazine........... 118 26,432 


Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 92 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR OCTOBER 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

Agate 
October 1-7: Cols. Lines 


Saturday Kvening Post......... 178 30,407 
Collier’s..ssssecceveeee - 82 15,746 






























Literary Digest...... 93 13,025 
Independent (pages).. 34 7,616 
Life... ccccccccccceccce 52 1,393 
Town’ and Country 43 1,262 
Christian Herald... 39 6,630 
Leslie’s.......sses0s 29 5,906 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 23 4,300 
- 26 4,239 
panion. - 20 4,106 
oe > a 3,500 
ay Mag -- 16 3,050 
Harper’s Weekly ......eeeee06 IL 2,271 
Scientific American........+++. 9 1,866 
October 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 158 26,934 
Town and Country.........+++ 130 21,870 
Cellier Secccccccedsccescccccsce 96 14,408 
Scientific American............ 58 11,669 
Literary Digest........++s0.0+- 66 9,322 
1S ccccvcccccccccccccccsccccss 89 8,327 
Leslie’. ccccccccccccccccccccscs 20 5,955 
Christian Herald..ccccccescsees 82 6,475 
iated Sunday Magazi 25 4,645 
Outee (Pages)..cerececsecese 20 4,592 
Vouth’s Companion. - 20 4,094 
Harper's Weekly 18 3,681 
Churchman ..... 15 2,516 
Independent (pag: ll 2,464 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... - 18 2,350 
October 15-21 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 166 28,324 
Literary Digest.........++0se«s 12,096 
Collier’s...... + 60 11,467 
Lifé....- eos 53 7,470 
Leslie’s ......ccccees ove 34 6, 
Town and Country. o S 6,360 
Youth’s Companion. . oo 5,600 
Christian Herald...... ee 32 5,472 
Harper’s Weekly .......+see00 22 4,312 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 23 4,112 
Outlook OB) ccccccccce 6 3,696 
Illustrated Su: 19 3,500 
Churchman ......... 21 3,360 
Independent (pages) 15 3,360 
Scientific American,........... 7 1,637 
October 22-28 : 
Outlook (pages)...-.se++seee+ 125 28,000 
Saturday Evening Post........ 157 26,708 
Literary Digest......cssesseess 97 13,666 
Collier’s....esceee oe 13,212 
8,500 
60 8,461 
30 6,041 
35 6,002 
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World’s Work......... eevee 102 
Modern Priscilla (cols)... sooee eo» 133 
AMErican....-scccscesccsvcees 9 
25. Pictorial Review (cols.).... «ee 107 


*2 issues. 


independent (pages) te eeseeeee 15 8,360 
Sunday M 18 3,315 
Churehman wee 21 3,280 
A d Sunday g 17 3,218 
Harper's Weekly ....... - 4 2,831 
Scientific American ........ coer OD 1,866 
October 29-31: 
Agate 
: Cols. Lines 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 22 3,960 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 16 8,010 
Totals for October : 
Saturday Evening Post.... 112,373 
Collier’s...++se.eee 54,833 
Literary Digest...... eoce 48,109 
Town and Country......ssse0. 43,9992 
Outlook eecccccococcsocccccece 39,788 
MMO. ccccccvecccccccccocvccceses 31,651 
Leslic’s...cccscccccescccccccces 24,740 
Christian Herald.ccoccccccccce 23,579 
* jated Sunday Magazi 20,235 
Youth's Companion. ......++++ 17,950 
Scientific American.......+++++ 16,938 
Independent .....-ceseseccsees 16,800 
* IlNustrated Sunday Magazine... 15,225 
Churchman ...-.ssssccevecsees 13,245 
Harper's Weekly ....++00+ «+e 13,095 
* 5 issues. 
RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
*1. Vogue (COlS.)..csc.cccessecees 494 77,064 
2. MOtor (COIS.). see seeseesees 405 68,418 
3 Ladies’ Home Journal (cols). 185 37,100 
Cosmopolitan .....-.ssosesece 162 36288 
5. Woman’s Home Com. (cols.).. 178 35,646 
6. Review of Reviews...........+ li 34,944 
*7 Country Life in America (cols) 204 34,398 
B System.cescececseccecccseeecess 147 33,082 
9. Everybody's....++ sessesesees 145 32,669 
10. McClure’s. seeseeeeeees senses + 145 32,508 
11. Good H P ing Me gazine 135 30,369 
12 Sunset.....cccccccccccscserss - 130 =. 29,120 
13 Scribner’s....-sccccssseecesees 123 27,562 
14 Munsey’s.....scccsseesececees 122 27,349 
15. MacLean’s ...cecseccccesceees 1232 27.328 
16. Canadian Magazine ......+++- 112 26,432 
17. Delineator (cols.).. 181 26,306 
18 Motor Boating (co 153. 25,830 
19 Designer (cols.).. -119 «#2, 
Woman's New Idea (col oor 116 BB, 
Popular Mechanics........++. 102 22 
22 
22 
21 
21 


SENSES 
3228882 


wa tee 
THE EDITION PROBLEM 


Curvetinn, 0, O., Nov. 1, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to the letter of Edgar A. 
Russell, of the Berkeley System Com- 
any, on page 69 of the October 26 
issue of Printers’ InK. 

The postal regulations would not per- 
mit variant parts of one edition, but 
each edition could be given a distinc- 
tive title, such, for instance, as as “Print- 
grs’ Ink—Lakes Edition,” and a sepa- 


’ rate soconé-cises entry secured for each 


such tama | 

publications now have a regu- 
lar edition which goes to subscribers 
and another known as the newsstand 
eexien. both of which are entered as 
independent gotten. As a general 
thing they do not vary, but if they 
should it would not be objectionable. 
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Are you 

a “second 

hand” 

reader? 
To-day 
Cosmopolitan 
has eight 
readers to 
every copy 
printed. 


He who borrows 
your Cosmopolitan 
increases the value 

of your advertisement. 


Cosmopolitan 
is the most begged, 
borrowed and stolen mag- 
azine, notwithstanding that 
its edition is the Jargest 

Figures herewith, of any standard magazine. 

comparing the corre- 

sponding first ten months, 

show a steady, persistent 

gain for Cosmopolitan. 

1911....290,711 Lines. 

1910... .279,688 “ 

1909... .261,062 “ 

1908....221,605 “ 


The rate to-day—$500 a page. Commencing with 
the March issue—$600. 





Mgr. Adv. Dept. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Cosmopolitan Magazine 
437 Marquette Building 381 4th Ave., New York City 
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“PRINTER’S INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


1911. 

ot i OP EERELL CELE EE 32,609 
Review of Reviews....... ~e+. 84,044 
NID 1°65 csc & 80 b'o'b 04 <0 32,508 
Commopolitan § ...0..ccsscdscccee 36,288 
BONTUMOE DS cv iseccccacesevescecee 27,552 
nes ETT EL CEE LEO 27,349 
PE ick bias. cecby bus escneeg sear 29,120 

FS PREP PCLT EEE TET Ee 21,784 
eS Sa er ee 22,938 
ee. CE POC EEE 20,944 
Harper’s Monthly............... 20,856 





D4 ba gh ss yaks eon oa0 * 


EE an go Cais a0 SONA 0 04'S 000% 
CT MS 6 55's deeaGiek sears o> 058 
AIQOBy ..cceeeseecseeeecee verses 
ie daa <chiedG ape hee saaee 
World Today 
Pearson’s ........ 
Ec De becseccan hs ans rye 
SNONNE D0 000100 0.0% 50.000 b> 0% 
I 5 ob ss osc a cones S2450% 
SS eee Peery Pee 8,478 
SN ee ee 7,517 
iE Ty epee 4,760 
i Ms <. a. 465 SKB SASS gece 5,376 
PE a5 sch. vweas gheeusse 5,488 
PVogtie ......secccesecevcccrees 77,064 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 87,100 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 85,646 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 30,869 
ES OR re ea ae 26,806 
SEE. burs nik.ns's 090 seen aba sies 23,863 
Woman’s New Idea............. 23,829 
Modern Priscilla.............00. 22,504 
Pictorial Review...........00. . 21,400 
eT SOME SS 5.505 ohevusaese nd 18,200 
DE eR LLG lcs cukecaN nen e ss 18,858 
re 9,218 
*2 issues. 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND 





1910. 1909. 
88,472 41,664 
33,824 41,888 
$6,556 37,840 
34,000 35,088 
29,680 38,161 
29,844 29,428 
26,208 28,682 
$1,024 82,704 
28,000 $1,007 
24,360 25,760 
24,972 22,900 
20,916 22,982 
20,160 18,216 
12,350 18,880 
15,742 17,284 
14,386 15,282 
12,872 16,240 
13,682 12,208 
10,024 12,412 

9,408 12,188 
10,528 9,184 

6,944 8,288 

8,288 8,442 

8,200 7,260 

8,447 5,264 

5,152 6,720 

6,272 5,824 

3,808 5,482 


40,800 37,270 


13,000 14,112 


1908. 
35,420 
82,249 
80,232 
27,708 
22,154 
26,922 


46,449 
34,200 
22,086 
21,413 
18,694 
16,888 
17,446 
13,884 
14,700 
14,009 

9,216 
12,627 


Total, 
148,165 
142,905 
187,186 
138,074 
117,547 
113,048 
100,984 
109,970 
108,479 

94,024 


18,850 


218,223 
149,370 


CLASS ADVERTISING. 





ee reer et Tors ere 68,418 66,042 55,440 89,816 229,716 
DE. os aea'b diNageantane teens 83,08 32,502 85,128 85,224 135,986 
*Country Life in America...... $4,398 42,290 80,182 21,778 128,598 
International Studio............. 12,320 18,440 15,680 4,970 51,410 
SRE GEES aale's bb 066s UNER 4S OS 18,048 9,112 13,408 48,807 
DUO, CAO vsieccveseseuas 12,089 9,804 10,027 44,195 
Technical World. 10,184 10,456 18,247 48,469 
MEE i ban bess 0 500d deh ene aye 12,200 10,863 9,188 42,889 
SS, Pr ee 12,805 8,986 7,489 41,750 
Field and Stream..:.......+.0.. 9,576 11,082 10,472 8,806 39,886 
SL. vpwibien ks cde bes dbeeedvess 7,745 7,864 7,700 7,821 80,620 
ED ck nhc poh os00peevibeesc 7,546 8,645 7,640 4,536 28,267 
American Homes and Gardens... 6,598 5,470 7,000 7,108 25,176 

*2 issues. 

OCTOBER WEEKLIES. 

Saturday Evening Post.......... 112,278 127,880 111,270 71,586 422,459 
SOE 5 faves scabede edie ens 54,883 72,016 58,470 38,825 228,644 
CUO ch nd6 ct ended to wees et « 89,788 47,824 65,114 34,860 177,576 
Literary Digest........csceccoes 48,109 51,160 47,196 27,305 178,770 
BE oudsbivdinsudearevens ewes $1,651 30,320 23,565 12,496 98,082 

PO 03506 56.509 Pola s he ans 1,345,115 1,421,670 1,859,091 1,076,086 6,201,969 


Note:—In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those 
weeklies which in some months have five issues to the month, and in other years 


only four issues to the month. 
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GOING UP 


The following figures compiled from Printers’ Ink records, 
showing the increase in net paid advertising carried in 
Sunset Magazine, are proof positive that advertisers real- 
ize the importance of reaching the people of the rich Pacific 
Coast Country, and realize that Sunset is the recognized 
medium through which to cover this territory. 


June July August 

BE. 50.6 Satie ee 23,632 18,424 19,264 
SOG sivas casi aes 26,885 23,625 23.268 
ae bere es 3,253 5,201 4,004 
September October November 

SS vs ie a teh ous 19,152 20,888 26,208 
| fe ey goer 24,104 29,036 29,102 
AMMAS is winkacnan ens 4,952 8,148 2,894 


Average Gain 4742 Lines Per Month 


GOING UP 


Sunset circulation for 1912, 150,000. 


Sunset has built up its circulation by building up and im- 
proving the Magazine itself. A sixty thousand dollar adver- 
tising campaign planned for 1911-12, and continued improve- 
ment of contents will mean 150,000 copies per month during 


"GOING UP 


At present the advertising rate of Sunset Magazirie is $150 
per page, with liberal discounts for time and space. Decem- 
ber ist all discounts will be withdrawn and the rate will be 
$150 per page. 


If you are not acquainted with Sunset, send for sample copies. 





Eastern Offices : 
New York 37 E. 28th St., W. A. Wilson, Manager 


Chicago 
73 W. Jackson Blvd., L. L. McCormick, Manager. 
14 W. Washington St., S. O. Ralston, Representative 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Sunset Building San Francisco 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Manager 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 
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Overstated Capacity of Pump,—In as 
a California casé where a pump was St 
sold with a warranty as to capacity and in 
operation, it was held that on a breach A 
of that warranty the buyer could re. @ 
scind and recover the money paid, 

Gift Where It Is Necessary to Return te 
ITS Merchandise.—The Illinois Court of a 
Appeals affirms the judgment of a lower D 
. In court in which it was held that where d 
4 right to — a ome exists, it 

the receiver of the merchandise must 
Leather actually tender the return of it—that I 


a mere offer to return does not consti- 
That tute a tender. 

Be Careful About Absolute Right 

to Return.—In Dvorak vs. Prucha 

Make (156 Ill. App., 514) it was set forth 

that the seller contracted to furnish an 


ticle satisfactory to the purch 
Handsome aad guubeened the. right to ceturh Tn 
° article within a specified time if the 
and Lasting article were not satisfactory. The court 
6 
Advertisements 


held that in such case the absolute 
right to return the article exists in the 
purchaser and that he could not be re- 

There is no more powerful 

advertisement than an article 

which combines beauty and 


quired to retain it though it might “be 
satisfactory to an ordinarily prudent 
utility in a degree to insure its 
constant use. 


man. 
To those advertisers who seek 


When Instalment Payments Are 
Not Met.—Time, says the court in an 
such articles for presentation 
to their customers 


Illinois case, is ordinarily of the es- 
sence of a contract. Therefore, the 
The LEATHERSMITH 
SHOPS 
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failure to pay instalments that are due 
offer the services of their artist crafts- 


on merchandise delivered under a con- 
tract warrants the seller in refusing to 

men in the production to order of rich 

and novel gifts in leather. 


proceed with delivery. But if the 
parties to the contract by conduct dis- 
regard the provisions as to the time of 
peymente, time ceases to be of essence. 
unter W. Finch & Co. vs. New Ohio 
Cigar cases, biil folds, pocket books, 
paper weights, memorandum book- 
covers, catalogue covers, etc., will be 
specially designed and executed. And 
even the least expensive articles 


Washed Coal Co. 
Protection of Name of Bankrupt.— 
ee by Leathersmith craftsmen 
are done with an exquisite — 


In the New York case of James Van 
which will cause them to be treasure 


Dyk Co. vs. F. V. Reill o., the de- 
Give us anidea of your needs and we 


cision of the Supreme Court is to the 
effect that a concern that purchases a 
will oy submit suggestions, speci- 
mens and prices. 





. * 
Sp 7 Repr tof, 


Chas. W. Schaffer, Jr. 
635 Hudson Terminal Bldg 
New York 





L. B. Newell 
170 Summer Street, Boston 


. R. Johnstone 


R.R. 
312 Caswell Block, Milwaukee 
J. A. Kerr, 414 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 
MAIN OFFICE, 1033-35 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| J. Weil & Co. vs. 











bankrupt business with the right to use 
the name may be protected in that use, 
though it may not carry on its entire 


| business under the bankrupt name, that 


it is not a f aud on the public to make 
such use of the name. 

Sold Out but Solicited Trade.—A 
contract is breached, says the court in 
Johnson vs. Blanchard (116 P. 978, 
Cal. App.), where one sells his business 
under an agreement not to re-enter 
therein but afterwards solicits trade. 

Fraud of Salesman.—In the case of 
uidnick Mfg. Co. 
(80 A. 447, R. I., 1911) it is held that 
one signing an order for goods may 
avoid performance of the contract if 
the salesman used fraud to induce 
signing. 

Unsatisfactory Goods Must Be Re- 
turned Within Reasonable Time,—In 
a decision by the Illinois Court of Ap- 
peals, it is set forth that the retention 
of unsatisfactory goods beyond a reason- 
able time may be construed as an ac- 
ceptance and make the purchaser liable 
for the price. 














HALLOWELL LEAVES U. S. MO- 
TOR TO JOIN LESAN 





Announcement ‘is made that JMont- 
gomery Hallowell, general advertising 
manager of the United States Motor 
Company, has resigned to join the 
forces of the H. E. Lesan A vercinnng 
Agency, of New York, where he wil 
assist in the handling of the United 
States Motor Company advertising and 
in the broadening work of the Lesan 
Agency, a work for which, by long 
experience, he is eminently qualified. 

ridley Adams has been appointed 
to succeed him. Mr. Adams has been 
advertising manager of the Stoddard- 
Dayton division of the United States 
Motor Company, and is well known 
in the advertising field. 

Mr. Hallowell’s associates in the 
United States Motor Company adver- 
tising department tendered him a 
luncheon at Sherry’s on November 1, 
and presented him a handsome ma- 
hogany cigar humidifier. 

At the luncheon were: Alfred 
Reeves, general sales manager of_the 
United States Motor Company, Grid- 
ley Adams, H. E. Lesan, E. M. West, 
W. McK. White, M. J. Adams, M. H. 
Newton, . Van Patten, Berr 
Rockwell, F. E, Dayton, Harry Prud- 
den and Josent Kathrens. 

Mr. Hallowell was for several years 
on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, later with the National Cash 
Register Company, became Eastern 
manager of Lord & Thomas, and left 
that agency over a year ago to go 
with the United States Motor Com- 
pany. 

a SS os 


DINNER TO HOWARD DAVIS 


A dinner was given, October 30, in 
honor of Howard Davis, advertising 
manager of the New York American, 
by the members of the business de- 
partment. 

The dinner was a_ testimonial of 
the splendid manner in which Mr. 
Davis has conducted the advertising 
department of the American, and se- 
cured the heartiest co-operation of all 
his assistants in establishing new rec- 
me for the volume of business car- 
rieqa, 

Tributes were paid Mr. Davis’ in 
speeches by William C. Freeman, Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, and others. 

_ Elmer Helms was toastmaster, and 
in gee! Mr. Davis with a beau- 
tiful loving-cup, told of the opportu- 
nities — men have to-day in the 
newspaper business. He cited as an 
instance, that Mr. Davis only a few 
years ago was advertising manager of 
a small newspaper in a small city, and 
by, persistent hard work became adver- 
tising manager of one of the largest 
newspapers in the country. 
—_——_+o->_—__—_——_ 





E. Avery Stevens, formerly with the 
Swetland Publishing Company, and for 
the past two years New York repre- 
sentative of the Engineering Review, 
has been appointed Eastern representa- 
tive of the Horseless Age with head- 
quarters in Boston. 
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@ Some people would bu 
Buckeye Cover twice as beck 
if it were twice as expensive. 
Prove up the cover design of 
your next Booklet or Cata- 
logue on Buckeye Cover and 
you'll see why. 


are now made in /6 colors, 4 
finishes and 4 weights—the greatest 
variety as well as the greatest value 
ever offered by a paper mill. 
Sample Book No. | shows Single 
Thick weights; Sample Book No. 
2 shows Double Thick and Ripple 
finish. ‘* Buckeye Proofs” + 
how to use them. 
Any or all of the above sent free if 


requested on your business letter- 
head. 

















USE BUCKEYE Qvtxs 





DEPARTMENT G 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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Keep the cash register as Bright-and- 
shiny as a new dollar with 3-in-l 


8-in-One so perfectly oils every deli- 
cate working part of cash registers 
that drawers won’t stick or the in- 
tricate accounting parts halt or hesi- 
tate. It cleans and polishes all metal 
work, also wooden drawers. Positive- 
ly prevents tarnish. Contains no 
grease or acid. Best for oiling, 
cleaning, polishing, preventing rust 
on adding machines, dating stamps, 
numbering machines, punches, etc. 


Buy Big 8 oz, bottle—50 
cts.; 8 oz.—25 cts.; 1 oz.— 
10 cts. 

Send for FREE SAMPLE 
and Dictionary. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
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ADVERTISING 
CAPITAL 
FURNISHED 


I am in touch with a 
_client who would fi- 
nance the advertising 
and selling end of any 
meritorious proposi- 
tion; prefer articles for 
the household, office or 
factory, handled 
through the trade or 
through the mails. 
Would consider any 
legitimate mail order 
proposition. 
Address B. F. K,, 
1203 Majestic Building, 
Chicago. 
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T. P. A’S BIG PROGRAMME 


“The Advertising Managers’ Assist. 
ants” are going to be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Technical Pyb. 
licity Association of New York, which 
will be held at the Aldine Club, on 
November 9. It will be the second 
meeting to anaylze the “Organization 
and its Divisions.” 

The analysts on this occasion will 
he H. N. McKinney, of N. W. Aye 
& Son; George . Perry, formerly 
advertising manager for John Wana. 
maker, Siegel-Cooper Company, and 
Gimbel Brothers, and now an inde 
pentent advertising agent and counsel 
in New York City; E. D. Gibbs, for 
over ten years advertising director 
and trainer of salesmen for the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, and 
now sales manager of the Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia; H. S. cCormack, 
president of the Business Bourse, New 
York; E. S. Babcox, advertising man- 
ager of Yawman & Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rochester, and Robert 
Frothingham, advertising manager of 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


———+o——_— 


C. E. MILLER IN NEW POST 


Hunton, Lorenzen & Woodman, spe- 
cial agents, have placed Charles E. 
Miller in charge of their New York 
office. Mr. Miller is a man of experi- 
ence, having been in the advertising 
business for about fifteen years. At 
one time he was advertising manager 
of the Boston Traveler. He has also 
had several years of experience in the 
special agency field, so that he comes 
to his new position well equipped to 
handle it. 





a 
WILBERDING-HAND COMPANY 
LOSE TWO PAPERS 


It is announced that the Knoxville 
Sentinel and the Chattanooga News, 
which for some time have been repre- 
sented in the foreign field by the Wil- 
berding-Hand Company, will, after the 
first of December, be represented by 
Barnard & Branham. 


—_—————— 
“WORLD’S” NEW OFFICIALS 


Ralph Pulitzer, son of the late Zoeeph 
Pulitzer, was elected president of the 
Press Publishing Company, publishers 
of the New York World, at a meeting 
of the board of trustees held November 
4. The other officers of the company 
are J. Angus Shaw, treasurer, and 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., secretary. 

_+oo 


J. Milton Arbuckle, of Boston, said 
to be the only colored man in New 
England conducting an advertising 
agency, delivered an address on adver- 
tising recently before the Boston Negro 
Business League. 

—_+o--————_— 

L. E. Levee, for many years secre- 
tary of the Dr. T. A. Slocum Company, 
Toronto, has recently been appointed to 
look after the Canadian interests of the 
f ~ Kidd Company, of Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 
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THE MAN WHO HAS NOTH- 
ING TO LEARN ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 


Query: Does an experience of 
eighteen years qualify a man as 
a past master of advertising? 

In Printers’ INxK’s cabinet of 
curiosities is the following com- 
munication from L. W. Rinear, 
advertising manager of the 
White Company, Cleveland, a 
gentleman who states he isn’t 
conceited or anything like that. 
At the same time, if he were to 
be charged by the Supreme 
Court of being a trust with a 
monopoly of ability and experi- 
ence he might have a hard time 
in clearing his skirts. 


I have little or no time to g° Geog 

advertising publications, in fact, I do 
not believe that a single issue during 
the past year has been opened in this 
office. 

There is undoubtedly, occasionally, 
an article of interest to us but they 
are so few and far between, and one 
has to hunt through so much that is 
purely theoretical, or gives experiences 
with which I am as well or better ac- 
quainted than the writer, that they are 
of little interest. 

It isn’t that I am conceited about 
my ability or experience but have had 
about eighteen years of advertising 
in pretty nearly all ends of the game 
and for such men I believe that 
Printers’ Ink has but few such ar- 
ticles of interest. 

For a beginner, or a man of little 
experience, Printers’ INK may rightly 
be called “The Little Schoolmaster” 
and it is full of good sound business 
sense. 

This same Mr. Rinear has re- 
cently written an article in which 
he sets forth some facts (?) that 
will be appreciated by advertis- 
ing men who have not enjoyed 
his long experience: 

Probably there is not a man, wo- 
man or child in this country that is 
not familiar with Pearline—yet it is 
only a few years ago that the firm of 
xnoch Morgan & Son was discouraged 
over the outlook—they knew the fad 
a product that was good, but despite 
all their efforts it was not a lar 
business—something under a_half- 
million, I believe. 

They felt that they were entitled to 
one of the biggest businesses in the 
world, but they encountered the great- 
est difficulty in getting the house- 
wife to try their product. 

About this time Artemus Ward was 
brought into the proposition and pro- 
posed the unrestricted offer of allow- 
ing the housewife to buy a package 
of Pearline, ey it,,and if it failed to 
satisfy her, if the service rendered 
was not equal to her expectation—the 
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Millions of Dol- 
lars are spent 


every year for 
books for chil- 


dren. 


Publishers of books for 
children or manufacturers 
of products that appeal to 
children between 11 and 
18 years can best reach 
them by advertising in 
the magazine they read. 

While the character is 

et being moulded and 
habits formed—when im- 
pressions are easily made 
and long remembered— 
then is the time, Mr. Man- 
ufacturer, to present your 
oods to the boy and in- 
San his natural habits 
to your advantage. 

Fifty thousand boys— 
between the ages of 11- 
18—all of them interested 
in some kinds of books 
and stories, can be ef- 
fectually reached =f ad- 
vertising in the columns 
of the Boys’ Magazine— 
their own magazine. Can 
you not realize what a 
powerful influence a boy’s 
magazine is. Can you af- 
ford to overlook this op- 
portunity of appealing to 
100% possible readers of 
your books? 

(Let us talk this proposition 
over with you.) 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
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Are You Advertising 
Advertising or Advertising 
Selling Copy? 

Your salesmen must sell your goods 
—not merely talk about them. It would 
be useless for a salesman to tell you he 
wes giving you “valuable general pub- 
icity. 

You pay good money for RESULTS 
—are the results you demand from your 
salesman coming from your booklets, ad- 
vertisements and circular letters? If 
not, why not? 

There are men who sell goods in per- 
son, and there are men who sell goods 
by the printed word; the latter reach 
men your salesmen cannot reach and 
they enlarge the boundaries of your 
business till the scope of the mails 
represents its limits only. 

When salesmen write your copy your 
goods will seli—at the same profit in 
proportion to their cost, as you derive 
from your sales force. Our staff com- 
prises men who have been salesmen, 
and, later, have evolved to Writer-Sales- 
men. 

They have the selling instinct, and 
write—not advertisements—but selling 


copy. 

Cet on our mailing list by sending 
for a copy of our publication, KNOWL- 
EDGE—a journal preaching a new 
creed and new principles in the art of 
copy writing. 

Business Development Company of America 

“‘An Organization of Writer-Salesmen” 
119 Nassau Street % 3 New York 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
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grocer—her grocer—the man she knew 
—would refund her the purchase price, 
* 


As a result, the first year, under 
this extraordinary offer, saw the bugi- 
ness increase into the millions—and 
tne company was called upon to re. 
deem only two or three dollars’ worth 
of Pearline. 


When this article was brought 
to the attention of the famous 
Artemas Ward, for many years 
advertising manager of Sapolio 
and now at the head of the firm 
of Ward & Gow, he was moved 
to comment as follows: 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I notice in the pages of Judicious 
Advertising, an instance of most in- 
judicious editing—as well as quite a 
conspicuous example of advertising ig- 
norance. On page 98 of the October 
issue, certain metamorpheses are rec- 
orded which would put the “Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius to shame. 

Among the great successes in ad- 
vertising in this country  Pearline 
stands very prominently, but it was 
never manufactured by the Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons Company, nor is it true 
that either James Pyle & Sons, the 
manufacturers of Pearline, or the 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, the 
manufacturers of Sapolio, were ever 
“discouraged over the outlook,” which 
the article goes so far as to say was 
“only a few years ago,” nor did either 
of these firms “encounter the greatest 
difficulty in etting the housewives to 
try their products.’ 

Artemus Ward was a_ humorist, 
named Browne, but he was _ never 
brought into the Pearline proposition, 
as he died over 7 years ago, nor 
did one, whose family name he bor- 
rowed “propose the unrestricted offer 
of allowing a housewife to buy a pack- 
age of Pearline, try it, and if it failed 
to satisfy her, refund the purchase 
price.” 

Now, though many methods were 
used to introduce Pearline and Sapolio, 
neither of these articles were ever 
introduced in the manner indicated— 
nor did I ever work for Pearline. 

Yet, how cocksure he is, positively 
stating that “as a result, the first 
year, under this extraordinary offer, 
saw the business increase into the mil- 
lions—and the company was called 
upon to redeem only two or three dol- 
lars worth of Pearline.” 


Personally, allow me to say that I 
did not originate, nor would I justify 
such a method of introduction. An 
advertising man who would produce 
such an absurd story as this one, de- 
serves to cry out in his remorse, as 
Dogberry does in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “O that he were here to 
write me down an ass,” but, however 
that may be, I would be pleased if 
he would write me down as “as,” and 
not mix me up with the deceased 
humorist, who, by the way, was a 
pretty good advertiser. 

Yours Sapolionically, 
Artemas Warp, 
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BOOMING BUSINESS IN A 
BIG CITY SUBURB 





EAST LIBERTY, PITTSBURGH, MER- 
CHANTS DECIDE NOT TO LET ALL 
THE BUSINESS GO “DOWN TOWN” 
—BIG SPACE IN NEWSPAPERS AND 
A BUSINESS CARNIVAL, “RED LET- 
TER’ DAYS, AND THE LIKE 





By William Hastings. 

Can you imagine a spectacle that 
is more distressing to the aver- 
age retail dealer than to see car- 
‘load after carload of shoppers 
shooting gayly past his attrac- 
tive store to a ‘shopping district 
five miles away? 

There goes money—real money, 
slathers of it—money that should 
be his, and would be his if only it 
were not for the fact that these 
shoppers did not want to spend 
it with him. 

This is a problem that arises 
in every large city. The residence 
section outgrows the business cen- 
ter and spreads over a constantly 
widening area, Then at certain 
favored points in this area stores 
spring up; first, the corner gro- 
cery, then the drug store, and 
finally stores of all kinds. And 
the owners of these stores want 
business. They want it badly, bur 
all they get are the petty pickings 
and leavings of a rich trade. For 
if there is any actual shopping 
to be done, any considerable sum 
to be spent, downtown is the 
place the shoppers go. Local 
stores? Not if it can be helped. 

But East Liberty, a business 
district in the residential section 
of Pittsburgh, has refused to be 
satisfied with the crumbs of busi- 
ness. A few years ago it woke 
up and decided that it was going 
to have its finger in the big pie. 
There is a great deal in its favor, 
for it is the logical center of a 
large and prosperous territory; it 
has excellent trolley and railroad 
facilities and broad, handsome 
streets. 

The question once definitely put, 
‘How can we get our share of 
the business of the people that 
live in our territory? The an- 
swer was easy: “We must make 
these people want to deal in East 


if 
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Extension 


should be used by the best 
class of 


ADVERTISERS 


Because its 105,000 circula- 
tion reaches that many high- 
class families This means 
it is read by some 500,000 
to 600,000 people. Besides, 
it is read by the buyers for 
all the Catholic 


INSTITUTIONS. 
Extension Magazine 


secures replies and business. 


Sample copies and rates on 
request. 





Extension Magazine 
JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 
624-6325. Sherman St. , CHICAGO 


PHYSICAL 
CVLIVRE 


has gained 100% in advertising 
patronage since 1908—25% since 
IQIO. 

Few magazines have as much 
as held their own during the same 
period. 

This success is not due to any 
superiority in our business-getting 
ideas—it is entirely due to the 
ability of the magazine to make 
good for the advertisers who 
use it. 























New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. Elder, Manager 


Chicago Office : Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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Liberty instead of going into the 
city.” And being live men and 
willing to show that they had the 
courage of their convictions, the 
East Liberty dealers put time, 
work and money into creating 
this particular “want.” 

Advertising was of course the 
weapon to be used, and into the 
advertising business the local 
Board of Trade plunged bodily. 
Its methods are worth recount- 
ing because, in the first place, 
they can be imitated by any busi- 
ness community similarly placed, 
and, secondly, they are resulting 
in success. 

The first step was to arrange 
a series of Red Letter Days. 
About twice a year a week is set 
aside during which all the stores 
offer special bargains. These 
events are widely ‘advertised be- 
fore hand. The stores are dec- 
orated, streamers are hung from 
the guide wires of the trolley 
lines, and the whole district as- 
sumes a holiday aspect. - Prizes 
are sometimes offered for the best 
window displays and every clerk 
is keyed up to the occasion. 

As a result, hundreds of shop- 
pers, especially women, are 
drawn to the stores and discover 
excellent stocks, thoroughly sat- 
isfactory service, and in many 
cases prices that are lower than 
those downtown. 

One of the features of the ad- 
vertising of these Red Letter Days 
is the use of large newspaper 
space. Part of the space is de- 
voted to the general advantages of 
East Liberty as a shopping center, 
and the rest is taken up by the 
different stores. 

A number of painted signs have 
also been placed which perpetual- 
ly admonish the reader to “Save 
time and money”; “Shop in East 
Liberty.” 

The latest movement in the 
campaign was the opening of a 
local exposition. Almost all the 
local dealers were interested and 
the co-operation of a number of 
national advertisers was secured. 
A large. unoccupied store, five 
stories high, was filled with 


booths, orchestras and bands were 
hired, and several attractions were 
engaged. 

The result surprised even the 
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most sanguine of the promoters, 
The building was crowded every 
day of the week that it was open 
and the local dealers secured an 
immense amount of advertising, 
During the exposition week, the 
stores held Red Letter Days. An 
extensive line of bargains was of- 
fered, many of the stores giving 
ten per cent discount on every- 
thing on which prices were ot 
fixed. Many of the stores had 
manufacturers’ demonstrators to 
aid in pushing their goods. The 
affair was, in fact, a general mer- 
cantile carnival. 
A newspaper advertisement of 
the exposition is reproduced on 
these pages. The program, 
which contained a list of the spe- 
cial bargains of the East Liberty 









Concerts Aftetnoon 
Evening by Musical 
Art Society Orchestra, 

JEAR DeBACHER, Director 


ALL ABOVE DAYS WILL BE RED 
BARGAIN DAYS AT EAST LIBERTY STORES 











NEWSPAPER COPY TO RESIST .THE “DOWN- 
TOWN” TREND 


stores, was widely distributed, be- 
ing mailed to every obtainable 
name in the East Liberty district. 
The exposition is too recent to 
shows results, but there is no ques- 
tion as to the success of the en- 
tire movement. Since the cam- 
paign was inaugurated it has be- 
come evident that East Liberty 
has “waked up.” The difference 
is obvious to everyone. All the 
stores report increased business, 
many are able to carry more ex- 
tensive stocks, and some have been 
forced to build larger quarters. 


———_+o->——_—_—_ 


The International Auction Company, 
with an authorized capital of bt 000,- 
000, has been incorporated at. Ibany, 
N. It expects, by bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers in closer touch, 
to save New York at least $13,000,000 


‘a year. It will make a Ity at 
first of butter, eggs and Bi rag 
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Yes,. you should use some magazines in 
Canada, to get your goods in and’ out of 
Canadian stores. The best-informed adver- 
tisers are among the biggest users of space 


in the 


Canadian Home Journal 


Several U.S. advertisers doubled their space 
in the Home Journal this year. And more 
advertising than we could accommodate came 
to us for our November issue. 

Aren’t these facts significant? Then write for 
sample copy, rates and detailed statement of 
circulation, and you’ll want to give the Home 
Journal a try-out. Address: 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, Toronto, Ontario 


















The Aeroplane and the Ox-cart 


Both get there —- but not on the same day. 

If prompt, speedy delivery of illustrations 
and engravings means anything to you, send 
your orders to Barnes-Crosby Company, the 
largest and best equipped illustrating and en- 
graving establishment in America. You will 
get what you want—when you want it. The 
house stands back of every promise. 


Commercial photographs, illustrations, designs, 
halftones, zinc etchings, wood cuts, electrotypes, 
photogravures, two, three and four color process 
and zinc color plates. 


Day and Night Service 
Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 
Complete Manufacturing Engraving Plants: — 
Madison & Franklin Streets, Chicago 
11th & Locust Streets, St. Louis 


Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom . 











The latest developments in medi- 
cal science indicate that alcoholic 
drinks enable tuberculosis to get 
a better stranglehold on its help- 


less victims. But this week a 
whiskey advertisement published 
generally in newspapers assures 
the public that a certain whiskey 
cures tuberculosis; that it has re- 
stored a man to health and 
strength after nineteen doctors 
had told him he did not have more 


great opportunity ? ?” There can be 
little progress in advertising re- 
form until red-blooded men will 
protest vigorously against such 
advertising 3 that rel erred to, 


A member of the Classroom 
sends the Schoolmaster two ad- 
vertising pages from a house or- 
gan and says there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to 
which is the better style, one in- 





Cut Cylinders 


Are the result of imperfect lubrication. 
The excessive friction softens the metal and 


a cut is the natural result. 


not only lubricate best, but the longer their 
use the harder the metal of the cylinder 
and valves. 


This is due to the fact that these oils, 
being of the highest grade possible to make, 
ate free from all corrosive properties, and 
being hydrocarbons of a peculiar’ character, 
charge the pores of the metal with their 
carbon, thus practically producing with 
each day's use a higher grade of carbon 
steel. 


Write for particulars. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & C0. 


P. 0. BOX 3078 PHILADELPHIA 
EE 


than six months to live, and is an 
effective curative agent not only in 
tuberculosis but pneumonia. If 
publishers have lent their space 
recently to a more outrageous, 
heartless imposition, the School- 
master would like to hear about 








it. Said President Dobbs at the « 


Boston convention of the Asso- 
ciated: Advertising Clubs: “When 
will the newSpapefs rise to their 





SOMETHING ABOUT. EXPERIENCE 


ote JOU would not takes medi: 






q@ A belt-dressin; fo morel e BELT. 
MEDICINE. ¥ 7] 
@ And you should Dot use it unless 


you know — thing — Ay ex- 
——- + f the and com- 


Wiel is the experience of the House 
of Houghton: ae | 
making oils and greases sinc 
rn making belt-dressing about 
Put HOUGHTON'S -ADHESIVE 
T-DRESSING on be. market 
sometime previous to 
> the oils and pont “which 
tint thelr bolts nn 


t ha 
ri leather belt extensively from 
q Boon yp VIM. Belt 
a since 1898. 
wy a making, ¥ VIM. Lae, Belt 
Baral they quality on the score o 
they do not know what is boat 
rts ‘on a five pa 
of ' 4 scot five gallon. 
Gaedoaees mp pes 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 











terested person arguing that such 
a small page, 64% x3%, does not 
need displayed headings. The two 
pages are reproduced here. 

The Schoolmaster thinks the 
page with the displayed headings 
is the better of the two, despite 
the fact that the displays are: not 
harmonious, and that a little more 
space was taken up with the dis- 
plays than was necessary. Cer- 















See Ree Aa Pa ee oe 
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tainly, when pages are small, there 
is not as much need for attention- 
catching headings as when the 
pages are large and contain a 
number of advertisements. But 
it would be going too far to say 
that displayed headings are un- 
necessary. An occasional page set 
in body-text style may stand out 
well because of the contrast with 
other pages set in different style, 
but a series of body-text pages 
would be monotonous to the eye. 

The “Something About Experi- 
ence” page seems too thickly set 
with a rather heavy type to have 
a good readable effect. 

ea 


An old woman keeping a candy 
stand recorded all her accounts on 
aslate. They were not numerous. 
When someone asked her why 
she didn’t adopt a modern book- 
keeping system for taking care of 
her credit business she _ said, 
“What’s the use? When some- 
body buys something on credit, I 
put it down on the slate, and when 
I get paid, I rub it off.” All busi- 
ness is not as simple as the old 
woman’s but watch out for sim- 
plicity, for recording only the 
necessary things when you change 
the system of your office. The 
Schoolmaster not long ago had 
the opportunity of seeing a rec- 
ording system laid out by one who 
called himself an expert, and yet 
to any one who knew the needs 
of the business in question it was 
obvious that the method was ex- 
ceedingly burdensome. 

i Mae 


“Good-will mediums” is the de- 
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scription that one advertising 
manager gives to a fair-sized list 
of publications that he uses mere- 
ly to be politic; he expects to get 
nothing, or next to nothing, from 
them, and he does not include 
their cost in his statement that 
shows the average cost of busi- 
ness from mediums picked out 
because of their supposed suitable- 
ness. 











What 
Have You to 
‘Market ? 


I want a specialty to market 
in the Grocery or Food, Drug 
or Toilet line, Wearing Apparel, 
Hardware or other specialty for 
which there should be a good 
demand and a profitable sale. 

Will act for manufacturer; 
take exclusive selling agency; 
or will manufacture and market 
on equitable terms. 

I am a successful advertiser 
and merchandiser. 

Will consider increasing any 
meritorious business or increas- 
ing the population and business 
of any good city or town. 

Address in confidence, 


Business Accelerator 
Care’ PRINTERS’ ZINK -3 

















The famous trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 


the Aeaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P”’ 


shows all designs 


J MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. \\ 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign ‘Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


















y Fo ae we Rigihidies 
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Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 
Write for sa » 
STANDARO INDEX CARD CO. 

701 to 709 Arch Philadeiphia 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions, 


TION 141,048 
CuneuLS 35 LENIS” 























bother you to get life, 
originality and selling strength into 
‘our advertising letters, follow-ups, etc.? 
hy not use our experi to avoid the 
pitfalls, and give your advertising the pulling 
power that means profit? Write us 
The Hall-Taylor Co. 
$5 Mathes ey Busting 
Milwaukee 
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CAN COPYRIGHT CATALOGUES 
BUT NOT STYLES IN THEM 





In an opinion handed down by udge 
Lacombe an the United States’ Circuit 
Court, New York, October 30, the 
Standard Mail Order Company is up. 
held in its demurrer to a complaint 
made by the National Cloak & Suit Com. 
pany that the defendant company acted 
within its legal rights by the issuance 
of a catalogue containing illustrations 
of garments which it was alleged by the 
complainant company infringed upon a 
copyrighted illustrated catalogue of its 
own. The opinion of Judge Lacombe 
says: 

“I am entirely in accord with de- 
fendant in the proposition that a manu- 
facturer of unpatented articles cannot 
practically monopolize their sale b 
copyrighting a catalogue containing il- 
lustrations of them. 

_ “From a comparison of the illustra- 
tions, upon which the complainant re- 
lies, the fair inference would seem to 
be that the defendant makes some gar- 
ments which are identical with com- 
sopra and offered for sale. If this 

e so, he cannot be deprived of the 
right to issue a catalogue of the gar- 
ments he offers, with illustrations show- 
ing what they look like, providing 
that the illustrations are drawn from 
the garments themselves and not copied 
from the complainant’s copyrighted 
catalogue. 

“The difficulty with undertaking to 
decide the case on demurrer is that we 
cannot be sure how defendant’s illus- 
trations were produced. The complain- 
ant might be able to show that they 
were, in fact, copied from its own and 
not drawn from the garments as 
models.” 

ticle cncealaiitalncaisichs 


CAN FIX RESALE PRICE ON 
PATENTED ARTICLE 


Judge Ward, in the United States 
Circuit Court, New York City, on No- 
vember 8, upheld the right of the owner 
of a patented article to impose on re- 
tailers buying from him the condition 
that they shall not sell the article be- 
low a certain price. 

The decision was given in overruling 
the demurrer filed by Charles A. Keene, 
of 180 Broadway, in the action which 
the Waltham Watch Company is bring- 
ing against him for an alleged viola- 
tion of the purchase contract in selli 
movements for less than its stipulate 
price. Keene received twenty days in 
which to file his answer to the com- 
plaint. 





—— 0 
RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


The Auto-Scope Advertising Com- 
pany, of New York; advertising, etc.; 
capital, $1,000,000. Incorporatorg: FE. 
H. Jewett, S. M. Hitchcock, E. Frank, 
New York. 








E. T. Howard Advertising Agency, 
Manhattan; ‘solicit advertising for peri- 
odicals, etc.; capital, $25,000. Incor- 
ay net E. T. Howard, H. C. King, 

. Leeming, Brooklyn. 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





TT WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
rintismade. We also call attention to our new 
jat platen typewriter. We manufacture stenciis 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Auaeez FRANK & 0O., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba & West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 
is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futcer Co., Chicago, Ill,, Corr. 








Advertising in Turkey 


SOCIETE OTTOMANE 
DE PUBLICITE 
of CONSTANTINOPLE (Turkey) 


Exclusive contractors for advertising in most of 
the periodicals of ‘lurkey. 
UNIVERSAL PUBLICITY CO. 
Monolith Building New York City 


Sole Representatives for the United States 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Do you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “‘keyed”’ ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 












BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISING THINGS, i. e., circulars, 
booklets, erc., usually unusual. FRANCIS 
I, MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





MA! DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442-Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, III, 








COIN CARDS 





LJ e 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are all ready to be printed as 
svon as we receive yourcopy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. ‘The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP COIN 
CARDS. Yow inclose a. return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards— 
the best - WINTHROP COIN CARDS—of 
course. Will carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name and 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 

Coin Card Department 

60 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





PE RFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio. 








FINANCIAL 





HE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard, 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of hinery and suppli 








THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. ‘ 








FREE—“Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutely FREE. 
Before you invest a dollar anywheie—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to ju gE different classes of investments, the 
Reali Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 










HELP WANTED 





USLTIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No-branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





PRINTER-SALESMAN wanted who has a 
high class clientele, preferably among users 
of biack and color work, and who has been a 
producer in the past. Opportunity unlimited, 
Only high grade men considered. A splendid 
chance to connect with old established louse, 
Address ““QUALITY,” care of Printers’ Ink, 


WANTED— 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for Woman's Magazine. State ex- 
perience, salary expected, and how 
soon you can leave present posi- 


tion. Address “HUSTLER,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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$4 PER WEEK 
Will prepare evenings, ail needed adv. copy and 
Sugg: st striking ‘liust ations. Restricted ¢g 
SIX non-competitive manufacturers Aduresy 
“ AGENCY MAN,” care Printers’ Ink, 





SUPERINT ENDENT, thoroughly competent 

and experienced in mail-order house work: 
follow-up letters; coirespondence; well edy- 
cated; indefatigable worker; knows how to get 
work out of emp'oyees, and keep down expenses: 
has had entire charge of big mail-order house for 
successful Chicago mail-order man, and can fur. 
nish highest references. If you have opening 
for capable woman about 30 kindly address 
“H. B. W.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Qualified 


advertising man wants to talk with men who 
have a place open for a young man of good 
education and ability. Four years’ writing re. 
tail advertising literature; the kind that has won, 
Don’t know it all, but know I want to learn 
more. Winner in several contests, Nine years’ 
printing experience. If you are looking for a 
conscientious worker as your assistant or in 
your agency, let me call and tell you more, 
“JONES,” care of Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN WHO WRITES 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 


wants to get into touch with a good agency or 
manufacturer. Is an able all-round executive. 
Address “A, B. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





Gentleman of wide advertising 
and commercial experience, an able writer, pos- 
sessing besides, sound organizing and personal 
contact sales ability, wishes to negotiate with an 
agency or periodical of good reputation with a 
view to joining its executive or perscnal selling 
force. **C. S. K.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








Some Real Live Newspaper, Department Store 
or Manufacturer Needs My Service. 


Young Advertising Man of proved ab'lity 
now on advertising staff of morning daily, 
10,000 circulation, for which he has helped 
make a gain of over 500% in advertising re- 
ceipts during the past ten months, desires of- 
fer for Jan 1. 

Past experience includes newspaper. maga- 
zine, department store, wholesale and railroad. 
Acquainted with all lines of retail trade; 
knows engraving, printing and type; strong on 
layouts; forceful copywriter; good corre- 


spondent. 

Am t d to ting and mixing with 
business men; energetic and business getting 
solicitor: have initiative and ideas and know 
how to get things done; possess sound business 
judgment and a forceful, agreeable personal- 
ity; no bad habits; age 24; prefer middie-west 
location. 

Best of references. ‘‘OAPABLE,’’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 1206 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Is Advertising 
WORTH WHILE? 


Am backing to extent of cost of this inser- 
tion my bel« f that itis, Want to be useful to 
some pub'isher, advertising department or 
agency. Have university degree -nd newspaper 
training; identified two years with big advertis- 
ing campaign; ex-member 1. P. A.; at present 
writing newspaper headlines. Familiar with 

















circular letters; house publications; can write 
and especially edit copy. 
Ink “BOX A, M.C.” 


Address I'r.nters’ 








OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106.110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Men Wanted 
By Publishers 





We know of good openings for young 
) men experienced in the publishing busi- 


ness. An opportunity to buy a work- 
ing interest and become a part of the 
institution is offered in various parts of 
the country. If you have the know- 
how and $1,000 or more it might pay 
you to get in touch promptly. We 
know a few jobs that require no in- 


vestment. When shall we. hear. from 
you? HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 


Brokers In Publishing Property. 46 
West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 





STAMPS FOR SALE 


ARE STAMPS FOR SALEi 





Address: J. F. CROUNSE,: 


Princetown, N. Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
92,616. Kest advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1911, 18,810 dy; 28,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 


1911, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,878. 

New Haven, Lvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
191u(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.'10, 6.892. 1st 6 mos. 
"11, 1,096 ; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
ist 6 mos.'11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour Average circulation 
i912, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudli E ined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (@@). 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 't0, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,669. E Katz Sp. A. A , N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Kwek te te 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertsing 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The sunday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
@™ The absolute correctness 





Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who will successfully 
t its 
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of the latest circulation rat- 
vy accorded the Chicago 















Champaign, News. leading paper in tield 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Inaiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. “All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av '10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 64,766 -35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper, Supreme in want ad held 

Dubuque, / :mes-Fourna., morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; >un 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1.918 subscribdérs All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, sr’ year; Av dy. 
sworn, Jan. I-July 1,'11, 7,998. Waterioo pop., 
27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Heraid. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky." 

Louisville, Courier Journal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22.204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor. 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average first 6 mos. of 
1911, 56,662, Largest K. F. D. circulation. 

Portland, Xvening Express. Averagetor 1oto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7¢legram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. |News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,406. For Oct. 
1or1, 84,198. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
bred dollars to the first person 
ly ts its 





ful 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Bvening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Lec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 3231,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want"’ ad. they are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to Decempver 31, 1910. 


Be We Wr He we ve 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Oct. of the 
Boston Post Cuirculatien averages: Daily Post, 
369,418, gain of 26,695 copies per day over 
Oc:., 1910. Sunday Post, 303.681, gain of 
28,576 copies per Sunday over Oct , 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16.562. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
*11,18,800. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekiy. (Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Mar mers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W Jj. Murpny, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
feAelat-ae 's Practically contined to the far- 
N mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most proftably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-| OO 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daiiy average circulation for 
September, 1911, evening only, 
19,074. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 1911, 81,867, 
QUJan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $1.0 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
iy guaranteed by the Printers’ 4 


Ink Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 


Tribune, W. rN 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
N Average circulation of daily 


TEED Trioume for year ending 


by Printers’ Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 


Ink Publish- “'"culation of Sunday Tidus 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 1or year eading Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Datly Courier, covers Southern N, J. 
9,465 average—Oct., 1910, to September, ior. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Caméen's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Hvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 'oB, 


21,326; 2c—'og, 19,062; "10, 19,288; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 9 months, rg11, 60,003. 


Buffalo, Courser, morn. Ave., "10 Sunday, 86,- 
787, datiy, 46,284; Bnguirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Avening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94.083; 1909, 94,307, to10, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid, Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


rau b ] G lo be Largest high-class 

evening circulation. 
Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
1911, 116,695. 


New York, The World. Actualav, 1010, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening, Daily average 
year, 1010, 5,710 ; last four mos, 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gasctte, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
13,529 SheffieldSp Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N.Y 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 6,102; P. M , 17.667) 22.769. Onty 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made publicthercport 
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Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paper in Carolinas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Mlaim Dealer ksi. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: laily ,87,126: Sunday, 114,044, 
For Sept , 1911, 99 398 daily; Sunday, 126,599. 

Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, Ave. August, 1911, 
daily, 34,368; >unday, 40,003, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 21,663 average, 
Sept., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined, E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 

Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos, 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 


Philadelphia, The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper Besiacs the Guarantee 

GLAS Star, it has the Gola Marks and is 

aay OD the Koll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily ¢*ess tor Sept., 1911, 

$1,447; the Sunday ress, 168,011. 

Washington, Xeforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

Igt0, 16,828. In its 37th year. 

ovAA Independent. Has Chester Co., 
Maa = and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium u: anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor i910, 


18,767 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, "11, 20,023—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yournai. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
@O). Hvening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 

age 1910. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1, Cir., 1910, 6,428, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 
TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 
VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. (ni) paperincity. Av. 
Igt0, 6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. «910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A, A. A. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. Aug., 1911, 6,159, 
Sept., '11,6,122, Largest circ, Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle “tmes | 
is the metropolitan da..y of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest; It 
aL combines with its Iglu cir. of 
re No , $4,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 


of the first degree. Quality and - 


quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its. nearest competitor 
oy lines, 

acoma, edger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. ¥ ah . 

Tacoma, News. Average for year I9gI0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 3,931, kstablished over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily averaye, August, 
1911, daily 6,639; semi-weekly, 1,647. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 
Milwaukee, ‘The Avening Wis- 
oh a wy Average daily cir- 
An culation for first six. months of 
SQLS 1511, 44,000, Average daily :ain 
TEE® over rst six months cf '10, 3,823, 
Average da ly circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘lhe Hvening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that courts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses “full 
copy.’ Every leading toreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line, Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 “Metropolitan Bldg . New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
agp eve.) igs et _ 
or 12 mos , 66,010 Dailycirc. for 
GUAR month of Sept., '11, 67,292. Daily 
TEED gain over Sept , 1910, 4,588. Goes 
to over 60% of the Milwaukee 
homes. More city paid circ, than 
any two other Mi waukee papers combined. 
More city paid circ, than any other paper has 
total paid circ. More ci y paid circ. aaily than 
the toial paid of any Sunday paper. Yournai 
leads in both Classified and Display adver- 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidy., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 360 Fifth Ave , N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Journai Sept., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,692. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for vear 

ree ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv, 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 





> 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46.181; daily Sept., 1911, 
67,970; weekly 1910, 26,446; Sept., 1g11, 26,830. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av, 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,158, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 


Ores 1911, 105,177. Largest in Canada 


mtreal, La Putrie. Ave. 1910,daily—42,114; 
Sat., 56,610. Highest quality circulation. 
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|The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. ecm aang 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Tz Boening aad Sunday Star, Washirgton, 
D. C. ), Carries double the number of 


Paid Want of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
«ésA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


INDIANA 


HE Jndianafolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 





MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
s 


MASSACHUSETTS 
T= Boston Avening 5 ee is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He te We ik We We 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WH KKK 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Tivaee Ad Medium of M poli 











CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the Leading 
want ad medium ot the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other aily 
newspaper, either Minneapolis 
or St. Paul. Classitied wants 
printed in Sept., ll, amounted 
mas we lines. The number of 
by Printers’ individual advertisements pub- 
lished was 37,888. Kates: 1 ce 
Ink Pub. Oo. a word, cash with the here 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisin 
in the daily appears in both the morning pes 
evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday. The North- 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No tree or cut-tate au- 
vertisements and aopsolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

©© | order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


NEW YORK 


TH Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


T= Buffalo Zvening News is read in over 92% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


T= Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 


number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality o1 their circulation.” 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Evtablished 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 «OO. ) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Uldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@O). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in puston, 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most prouuctive circuia- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassined advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEw YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community wno know more 
than all the others. ‘hese peopie read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). Covers 


thoroughly the eiectric ratiway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRKAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News \©©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine( ). The Open 
Deor to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen co’ upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

Evening Fost (@@). Esiablishea 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out otf 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technica: paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York /tmes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York / ribune (Q@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustratecd. §1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Uregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Phitadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll o: Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks- the 
three most desiuable circulation distinctions. 
Sept., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,447; 
Sunday, 168,011. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
mourning paper, assuring a prestige must 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcopie. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) ‘s the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailics in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W Ayer & ~on audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Avpeal passes both 

dity and quantity esis. Daily, over 52,000; 
unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee 2 Wisconsin . the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Are You in Sympathy with 
the Ad Club Movement? 


Over 6,000 active advertising men are to-day 
affiliated with the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. If you are in any way connected with the 
advertising industry and are not identified with the 
national organization, you are invited to consider 
joining the 


CLUB-AT-LARGE 


The purpose of the Club-at-Large is to afford 
an opportunity to advertising men in towns where 
there is no regular ad club, of becoming affiliated 
with this great movement. 

By a co-operative arrangement with the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of N. Y. (Inc.), members 
of the Club-at-Large will share in the activities of 
this very live and prominent organization. 

Other benefits include the right to participate in 
the conventions of the A. A. C. of A., a free sub- 
scription to the official organ and receipt of the 
regular bulletins of the Club-at-Large and Adver- 
tising Men’s League. 

The cost of membership in the Club-at-Large is . 
$5.00 annually, including initiation. 

For further information and free copy of the 
October Bulletin, address 


P. S. FLOREA 
Sec'y Club- At-Large INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, 
Pres. Club-at-Large, 
te Printers’ Inx, New York. 
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‘Smoke is not only 
the best of preserv- 
atives, it is also the 
most valuable of 
condiments.”’ 
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“Food eaten with- 
out enjoyment does 
more harm than 
good.” 


Quotations from an 
up-to-date article 


Ungastronomic 
America 


in the 


November Century 





